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WOULD not have dared to accept the honor of your invitation 

to speak before you about such a wide and very difficult topic 
as the philosophy of economy, were it not for the kind permission, 
simultaneously obtained, to reduce the range of the subject so as 
to suit better my personal competence and the restricted possibili- 
ties of explanations in dealing with a complex matter within the 
short time of a lecture. 

I renounce at once the tempting task of setting the development 
of economic thought in the past and the present into the frame 
and development of philosophical thought in general during the 
last one hundred and fifty years. Neither do I understand my topic 
to cover any detailed statements concerning the controversies 
about the nature of economics as a historical and, possibly, as an 
ethical science or, on the other hand, as a theoretical science closely 
akin in logical nature, technique of observation, experiment, and 
quantitative analysis, to natural science. What I am going to try 
to do is to show the particularly intimate dependence of the entire 
system of predominant economic thought during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries on a set of logical as well as actual 
assumptions, and to point out the important influence which the 
change in the actual assumptions has had on the problems which 
were put before economists and on the way in which they tried 
to tackle them. 

In other words, I am going to deal with social economics as 


_"Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 29, 1936. 
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reflecting the evolution of society, and as a force influencing, in 
turn, that evolution. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, certain French and English economists made 
a marvelous discovery. They discovered the self-governing auto- 
adjustive system of competitive economy. They discovered it as an 
economic order wherein production and distribution were auto- 
matically codrdinated without need of any administrative inter- 
ference or direct guidance, and where goods were produced and 
distributed according to the law of supply and demand. The social 
process of economic cooperation within this system was constantly 
being regulated by the ups and downs in prices restoring the general 
market equilibrium, and the whole social economic machine of 
competitive business was being propelled by the driving force of 
the profit motive, or, more correctly speaking, of the general effort 
to get as much economic advantage or utility as possible with 
relatively as little effort or cost as possible. 

To speak merely of the profit-motive as understood to mean the 
urge for rentability, as is often done, is too narrow a conception. 
The capitalistic world, which we may take here as identical with 
that economic universe, never consisted exclusively of entre- 
preneurs and capitalists who could make profit on property serving 
as capital, but was composed for the most part of dependent hired 
people. These were not driven by the profit motive proper, but 
rather by the urge for self-preservation through a degree of com- 
petitive ability and performance sufficient to secure the sale of the 
service they had to offer, in a world which knew no other guarantee 
of existence than money income drawn either from work or from 
interest and dividends on capital. Finally, it included consumers 
trying to spend a more or less restricted income to their best 


advantage. 

For more than one hundred years economic science has been 
busy in laying out the premises of this system and in tracing, 
lusions to be drawn there- 


checking, and correcting the logical con: 
from as to the functional relationship between its parts. The theory 
of costs and prices, of supply and demand and of the distribution 
of remuneration among factors of production, has been refined 


so as to show that within the whole system the tendency towards 
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equilibrium, or rather towards equality of tension, prevails in the 
markets of all commodities between the intensity of socially effect- 
ive demand, that is, demand backed by income, for a commodity or 
service, and the resistance of nature and social organization to its 
supply, or, in other words, its social cost of production. That equal 
tension tends to be reflected in equal profitableness of all lines of 
production. Furthermore, the influence of social institutions 
economically necessary for the existence and functioning of this 
system, such as currency and the credit system, has been explained. 
The structure of these institutions and the ways in which they can 
influence and possibly disturb the smooth running of the revolving 
and constantly readjusting social economic processes of production 
and distribution has been developed into a body of very refined 
theory. 

All this for the first time has raised economics to the rank of 
an independent science, whereas at the beginning of the period 
Adam Smith could still rightly say that hitherto economics had 
been nothing but an eclectic mass of more or less empirical rules 
for administrators in dealing with economic life. To put it in his 
own words, political economy was considered as a branch of the 
science of a statesman or legislator, not as a study of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations.’ 

It is not very difficult to see how much this conception of a 
relatively independent and autonomous economic universe, and the 
explanation of the causal and functional relationships of its parts 
in logistic terms and in generalizations similar to the laws of natural 
science, owes to exact science and to the rationalistic philosophy of 
the age of enlightenment. 

However, as social science hardly could have survived and 


but that, 


flourished for a century and a half with no other sanction 
it needed and at the same time had the sanction of reality and of 
practical vital purpose. Its ideas and theories were representative, 


t not of the entirety of actual conditions in economically important 
social life, at least of a very important side of them. And that 
remained true all through this period up to the World War. 


In a recent controversy in the Revue d'Economie Politique (Sep- 
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tember, October 1935; March, April 1936), between two eminent 
Italian theorists, del Vecchio and Einaudi, about the logical prem- 
ises of this comprehensive logistic system of economic theory, the 
former claimed that the assumptions are a universally adopted 
hedonistic attitude of the individuals involved in the process and 
also, secondly, a natural scarcity in the supply of the energies 
and things necessary and useful for human purposes. Einaudi 
agreed with the second assumption, expressing, however, the dis- 
senting opinion that it is not necessary to assume a common hedo- 
nistic or at least utilitarian attitude on the part of all the individuals 
involved. Einaudi claimed that the assumption of all kinds of 
propelling motive would suffice for reaching a comprehensive and 
consistent body of economic theories sufficiently representative of 
actual facts. 

It seems to me obvious that Einaudi is right insofar as it is 
not necessary to assume just the hedonistic motive, and that you 
can replace it by another one, such, for instance, as the spirit of 
individual self interest modified and mitigated by a common re- 
gard for the public interest as conceived in some specific way. 
Indeed in foregoing emphasis on motives in the way of some of 
the early classics you may even be satisfied with a common type 
of economic behavior. Yet the supposed attitude and motivation of 
economic individuals, whatever it may be, must, in my opinion, 
be the same for all of them; otherwise the development of a 
comprehensive and consistent logistic system of rules about the 
effects of the impact of this motivating power and attitude on 
a given set of natural circumstances and social institutions would 
not be possible. 

This goes to show that there must be an assumption of primary 
importance, namely, the assumption of similarity of behavior, or 
of a fairly equal and common motivation to economic action in 
individuals, in order to make a comprehensive market theory 
possible. In the highly individualistic utilitarian and materialisti 
period up to the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century, 
the assumption of common hedonistic motives and a common 
behavior governing economic action was sufficiently close to 
realities. It is very questionable whether this was true later and 


for how long. But, if we come to deny the persistence of this as- 
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sumption, we will not be in a position either to assert that a highly 
individualistic common attitude in economic life has been replaced 
by an equally common collectivistic attitude or by some equally 
common mixture of both. It is obviously impossible to make any 
general statement about the degree to which strictly individual- 
istic motives of an egoistic or a utilitarian kind, social welfare 
motives, and other collectivistic motives, such as the strife for 
national power, etc., intervene in the present day social economic 
process. This challenges, therefore, a fundamental assumption of 
the theory by which hitherto we have tried to understand that 
process, and has something to do with a rather widespread distrust 
in the practical validity and importance of that theory. 

Yet the theoretical body of economic doctrine is not only a 
logistic but a scientific system, in that it endeavors to describe and 
explain actually prevailing and observing regular causal and func- 
tional relationships between the components of the system and de- 
termining the evolution of such relations and components. To 
understand in this way actual economic life, as clarified by sys- 
tematic statistical observation, we need more than the mere logistic 
premises of the competitively run portion of social economic life 
which the two Italian scholars, for their purposes, were justified 
in considering exclusively. But price economy as part of social 
economic life in actual fact is dependent on a set of moral, legal, 
political, and technical assumptions. 

It is very often assumed that Adam Smith originally founded 
his belief in the natural harmony to be brought about by the com- 
petitive economic processes upon the assumption of a natural 
ethical tendency inborn in all individuals and constituting a part 
of their reason, which would drive them to seek that harmony. 
Whether this idea is correct or not, at any rate later on economic 
thought dropped that assumption and relied merely on the mechani- 
cal forces making for the restoration of equilibrium within the 
system, trying to prove that everybody’s rational search for his 
individual economic best would not only bring about the highest 
possible social product but equally the most economically and there- 
fore advantageous and remunerative use of each material element 
of production and of each capacity within the whole. 


However, even in dropping that optimistic assumption about the 
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moral tendencies of mankind, there still remains a general ethical 
assumption of the competitive system: that of decency, honesty, 
and fairness with all participants in private business. Nobody is 
supposed to seek his advantage outside of and against the rules of 
the game of fair competition, a game using merely the better quality 
or better price of products and services offered as a weapon. Where 
social sanctions, customs, and morals are not strong enough to 
enforce these rules, the state, in the form of the judiciary and the 
police force, may have to step in as a compelling umpire. 

ut this is not all. Insofar as the general social, political, and 
legal assumptions of the competitive order are concerned, excluding 
all other forceful ways of struggle for supremacy and survival, the 
whole system rests obviously upon the legal assumption of a highly 
individualistic conception of private property, and a highly indi- 
vidualistic setting as to the rights of the individual to choose freely 
the location of his living, his profession, etc. Likewise the indi- 
vidual must be sufficiently protected within these generously staked 
out private spheres, not only against individual usurpation, but 
likewise against state intervention. To achieve this is a main aim 
of modern constitutionalism and parliamentary democracy. The 
latter originally was a parliamentary democracy representing the 
aristocratic and bourgeois proprietor classes actively involved in 
the capitalistic system. Through their controlling majorities in the 
legislative bodies they looked to it that the constitutional rights 
of personal freedom and private property remained unchallenged. 
Likewise they used the constitutional parliamentary rights to vote 
on public loans and taxes and expenditures and possibly to veto 
them, in order to keep the fiscal management and currency in line 
with the requirements of the system. 

The legal and administrative bases of competitive activities have 
had to be safeguarded and kept unchanged so as to allow for un- 
perturbed performance of bilateral transactions covering the con- 
siderable amount of time characteristic of the modern economic 
process, which is in essence speculative and, as far as production 
goes, a roundabout process, that is, a time-taking process. In other 
words, the ‘give’ of property in the present must take place under 
the same monetary, fiscal, and legal conditions of property as the 


‘take’ in the future. 
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Furthermore, there must be protection against direct competi- 
tive interference of the government within the private business 
sphere. From the beginning, economic theory and practice has 
assumed the necessity of provision by government of the so-called 
public necessities, such as public safety and power, public educa- 
tion, public health, etc. In order to get the financial means, however, 
and to get them by capitalistic methods, the state would have had 
to compete with the private individual as an entrepreneur. This 
would have destroyed the fundamental assumption of the competi- 
tive system and its theories, namely, an equal start and equal general 
conditions for competition in enterprise. The state, which could 
provide labor not only on the basis of its market price but also on 
that of state sovereignty and power of compulsion, and which could 
provide capital not only out of the gains of enterprise but also out of 
taxes, was not a fair competitor, but a disturbing element, in the 
competitive system made up of privaie individuals and fortunes. 

Therefore, it was generally agreed that the normal type of public 
financing was either by taxation or governmental borrowing. Even 
this, however, might disturb the system as soon as the degree of 
government borrowing or taxation became such as to encroach too 
much on the earning and saving power of private enterprise, 
thereby negating the fundamental profit motive and the possibility 
of saving and accumulating capital—a decisive condition for the 
continuation of the process. As already mentioned, the specific 
way of the capitalistic system to safeguard against this was the 
right of bourgeois-composed parliaments to vote taxes, public 
loans, and public expenditures. 

The government likewise can interfere with the assumptions and 
fundamentals of the competitive social economic process by the 
management of currency. This is essentially a public function and 
is run, or at least controlled, by administration. Yet through its 
command over the ups and downs in the general price level it is a 
decisive factor in the evolution of the social economic process and 
the distribution of profits and fortunes derived therefrom among 
private economic entities. 

In particular, it was of the greatest and most fundamental im- 
portance for the worldwide private economic system which de- 


veloped during the nineteenth century, that in the course of this 
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century the gold standard should have been gradually established 
nationally and internationally, as a permanently highly stabilized 
and internationally levelled monetary platform for competitive 
economic activities running over space and time. 

The relative stability of internationally interlocking price sys- 
tems achieved thereby was in turn the assumption for free trade; 
or rather, for a system of foreign trade policy characterized by 
moderate customs tariffs, long term tariff agreements, and the so- 
called most favored nation clause, which submitted practically the 
whole international trade to very stable legal and administrative 
conditions at the international frontiers, in spite of the manifold 
independent national sovereignties involved in its management. 
The gold standard with its premise in the free flow of gold and 
free counterflow of commodities, and the prevalent foreign trade 
policy system, which were mutually dependent, established for 
international capitalism and international trade a common legal 


and technical platform. It did so in spite of the fact that the legal 


and political assumptions of capitalism were being administered 
by independent sovereign national governments. 

That this could come about, and that capitalism could find within 
each country, and between countries, its proper legal and admin- 
istrative climate, and could do so everywhere much in the same set 
up, is mostly attributable to the fact that the nineteenth century 
in all leading countries brought about the social predominance of 
either capitalistically minded or capitalistically interested classes, 
and that it was in essence Europe’s century under British capi- 
talistic leadership. By ‘capitalistically interested classes’ I mean 
those feudal and bureaucratic groups, which in Russia, Germany, 
\ustria, and Japan, fostered and protected private capitalism less 
for its own sake than as an indispensable tool and condition for 
the development of military and political power in modern times. 

However, even here the general social assumptions of competi- 
tive capitalism as a living reality are not yet ended. There 1s, 
furthermore the assumption of a technique which in its evolution 
should not disturb the otherwise smooth running of the revolving 
readjustive or self accomodating social economic process. 

As a matter of fact, it is characteristic of economic theory that 
originally it stuck very much to its fundamentally static concep- 
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tion of economic life and evaded the problems of economic dy- 
namics, of structural evolution and change in the course of time. 
This was achieved by the rather fictitious assumption that the 
forces of static equilibrium, wherever disturbed by the impact of 
new dynamic elements, would very soon, if not instantaneously, 
absorb those so-called frictions and fit the new element into an 
enlarged statically conceived system. 

No wonder that such assumptions should have met with the 
distrust of men with practical experience in social and economic 
life, even though they were men of thorough economic training. | 


1 


] by a recent Ger- 


remember well a lively reminder in this respect, 
man Ambassador to the United States, during a discussion about 
the theory of the transfer of tributes or reparations from Ger- 


many to other countries, to the effect that frictions should not be 


minimized but should be regarded rather as one of the most 1m- 
portant if still neglected objects of theory. 


In the main, however, and until and even after the War, cir- 
umstances have permitted economic theory to stick to those static 


ssumptions as outlined above, without being gainsaid too much by 
contrary developments of actual life. Meanwhile theory under- 
went a permanent and very elaborate development in its logistic 
structure, using more and more appropriate mathematical symbols 
for the purpose, checking on the logical faultlessness of its reason- 
ing, and achieving increased elegance and clarity in its presenta- 
tion. Political arithmetics served at the same time the purpose 
of presenting in a clear and concise form series of statistical data, 


suggesting functional and causal relationships between the parts 


syst in the course of its revolving process, as well as in 
the course of its dynamic structural evolution. 


In recent years, and particularly in this country, social economy 
has made a very considerable step forward in developing from 
what might be called a logistic system based on hypothetical or 
conjectural premises, to a science, in the sense that it turned to- 

ard the observation of facts in order to control, and possibly to 
verify, or correct, the deductive conclusions by systematic factual 


by it has enlarged our knowledge of what might 


observation. There 
, ; 
be called the social machine as much as it gained new stimulus and 


gestions for improvements in theory. 
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This development of economic statistics, and their use for the 
observation of functional and causal relations in economy, is itself 
largely a result of the gradual decay of Manchester liberalism in 
theoretical prestige and practical application, and the growing in- 
terest of governments in supervising and influencing the social 
economic process. It is also a result of the need and sense of the 
age for quantitative observation and control of the social proc- 
esses, especially the economic process. 

Systematized factual observation particularly helped economic 
theory to overcome the restricting boundaries and limitations of 
static assumptions and to fulfill to some extent the demand for 
a more realistic dynamic theory. Thus, considerable progress has 
been made in the development of a theory of economic dynamics, 
taking the time element in economic life into due consideration, 
The intensive work done in the theoretical explanation of business 
cycles, of monopolies, and of fiscal interference with the private 
economic process may be mentioned here. Though we have not 
reached assent as to the nature and causes of cycles, that research 
has immensely furthered our knowledge of the mechanisms of 
economic disturbance and readjustment. The theory of monopoly 
just now promises a very effective approach of theoretical reason- 
ing to the facts of dynamic economic life, through its recent en- 
largement into a theory of oligopoly and imperfect competition. 
Furthermore, the theory of credit as a dynamic factor, which owes 
so much to Professor Schumpeter, must be mentioned here. 

In spite of all, however, even after dropping the fictitious as- 
sumption that the automaticity of readjustment is strong enough 
to smooth out immediately the impact of factors disturbing equi- 
librium, economic theory has been loath to drop its fundamentally 
static conceptions. This is not difficult to understand in view of the 
fact that the quasi-scientific, generally valid character of its 
theoretical findings holds true only within the static system of 
general market equilibrium, whereas economic dynamics deal with 
the essentially historical and individual changes in the general 
and pre-economic assumptions of that static system such as we 
have outlined before. 

The task of dynamic economics is extremely difficult, as a change 


in one assumption usually changes other assumptions. Thus, as- 
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suming a changing, expanding, and aggressive attitude of govern- 
ment towards private economy, we are bound to assume corre- 
sponding changes in the entrepreneural spirit and activities as well 
as in the amount of savings flowing into the business community, 
and regarding the willingness of capitalists to take the risk of 
business investments. 

It is only natural that a scientific mind should be rather reluct- 
ant to abandon a field and a conception distinguished by much 
logical beauty and clarity in its elaboration, and much more fit to 
satisfy the urge for generalizations characteristic of scientific be- 
havior and thinking, in order to enter into the thorny field of eco- 
nomic dynamics. It is the unity in problems and method which ac- 
cording to Max Weber and Rickert is essential to the establish- 
ment of an individual science. In economics, however, this unity 
seems largely to rest upon those static assumptions. 

In the long run, however, the challenge of facts and the evolu- 
tion of philosophical thought in general against the static and 
mechanical conception of economic life became stronger and 
stronger and finally became overwhelming. 

Being founded upon historical, extra-economic assumptions, 
which, when out of order, because of their extra-economic char- 
acter (extra-economic in the sense of being outside of the com- 
petitive order) could not be readjusted by economic competition, 
that beautiful economic universe, the discovery and elucidation 
of which was the justified pride of economic science, began to 
vanish and to distort its structure before the eyes of the econo- 
mist, as its general social and political mould changed. 

Even this situation, however, did not lead, by necessity, to an 
abandonment of the effort to understand the economic process not 
in historical but in scientific terms. It is, of course, feasible and 


necessary to apply the same economic logic, used in the explana- 


tion of functional dependencies within the static system, in de- 
veloping and showing how these functional relationships within 
economics are to be effected and modified by changes and shifts in 
the general pre-economic assumptions. 

On the other hand, the historical, political, and sociological sci- 
ences dealing with the evolution of those general assumptions 


might come to the point where they could demonstrate the laws 
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of that evolution and make possible a scientific forecast of future 
developments in the general setting of a culture. In this case it 
would be feasible, by the combination of such findings with eco- 
nomic analysis, to come to some really scientific understanding of 
the growing economic process, and to develop a comprehensive 
and conversant body of theories for the understanding of its dy- 
namics as well as its statics. It is obvious, however, that on both 
sides, in economic science as well as in sociology, we are still so 
far from such achievements that we do not know whether we will 
ever be able to approach its accomplishment to a degree sufficient 
to make the effort theoretically and practically worth our while. 

For the time being this has resulted in a rather positivistic atti 
tude in economics. Researchers cling to the description of specific 
institutions and their importance for the social economic process, 
and to the statistical observation of specific economic develop- 
ments and reactions. 

In fact the traditional orthodox economic thought embodied in 
the theory of markets and market equilibria has been most seriously 
challenged, not only through the actual evolution of society, but 
likewise through the change of the intellectual climate, which in 
turn is largely a consequence of those material and social changes. 
\ positivistic and pragmatic world has largely lost the use for, 
and the interest in, neat and comprehensive philosophical systems 
either of an idealistic or rationalistic scientific kind. It is certainly 
a characteristic phenomenon that a leading British economist, 
trained in the glorious traditions of the Cambridge school, should 
build the elaboration of what is essentially meant to be a rather 
comprehensive economic theoretical system, not upon the founda- 
tion of general logical and extra-economic assumptions abstracted 
from observation of actual life, but around a specific and perhaps 
only temporary problem such as unemployment. 

In consequence I beg to be permitted to elaborate a little more 
in detail some of the topics hitherto touched upon. 

Long before these recent disruptions in the pre-economic, legal, 
political, or administrative premises of the self-equilibrating mar- 
ket system, and long before the already mentioned change in the 
philosophical climate of science in recent decades brought about 


the still persistent institutionalism especially in American eco- 
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nomics, the English classical school and its derived schools in 
England, the United States, Austria, and Lausanne, had been chal- 
lenged from various scientific quarters. 

The historical school in Germany is a comprehensive protest 
against the tendency to neglect in economic thought the general 
sociological or institutional assumptions of the competitive econ- 
omy and of the change thereof. Starting from an organismic and 
somewhat mystic or idealistic and at the same time highly politi- 
cal or rather étatistic conception of social life, they claimed that 
private economy, being an integrated part of that organic whole 
and its evolutionary process, could be understood only within the 
comprehensive ‘framework and functions of society as organized 
in states and understood by the methods of historical science. They 
were partly right, in that economists should not neglect the his- 
torical changes in the extra-economical premises and their effect 
on the competitive system, and in that they brought out and ob- 
served many interesting facts and helped to get economy away 
from mere logistics. Yet, they still failed to observe and solve 
problems which were not the offsprings of the fancies and whims 
of logistic intellectual play, but represented the realities of the 
existing and more or less automatically functioning market econ- 
omy, which in turn was perhaps the most important element of 
nineteenth century culture. 

Indeed the followers and modern revivers of historical school 
traditions in Germany and Austria, men like Sombart, Spiethoff, 
and Spann, try to combine in different ways historical methods 
with theoretical economic analysis. 

This old challenge of the historical school has been largely taken 
up by the institutionalist school in this country, the main difference 
being, if I see aright, that by this school the cultural framework 
in which economy is imbedded, and out of the evolution of which 
it supposedly can only be understood, is not conceived primarily 
as the state or nation as a super-individual, functioning like a living 
organism. It is conceived, to use the words of an American 
scholar,? “as the total body of group habits or institutions which 
is called the social heritage, the collective mind, or, more simply, 


culture”. In other words, the primary political and somewhat mys- 


"Cf. Peck, Economic Thought and Its Institutional Background 
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tically conceived state of the German school has been replaced by 
a more scientific sociological conception of society in all its forms 
and appearances. 

Another most important attack, that of the Marxian school, also 
started by stressing the importance of the general sociological set- 
ting and its changes for the fate of capitalistic market economy. 
Claiming that in reality the organization of production and the ma- 
terial interests involved therein are the cause of social structure 
and its evolution, they pointed out that capitalism survived only 
because of the temporary political predominance of a capitalistic- 
ally minded class which provided the conforming legal and social 
framework for it. The unbridled search for profit and the techni- 
cal basis of capitalism in mass production would, however, work 
to destroy the social and political predominance of the capitalistic 
class. When the expropriated masses achieved power they would 
take the shaping of legal and political foundations of society into 
their own hands, and reshape them according to their interests in 
a collectivistic pattern of economy and therefore of life and cul- 
ture in general. The philosophy of economic determinism and the 
specific economic logic which has been used by Marx have met with 
serious criticisms. However, the extraordinary degree in the de- 
velopment of monopolies and of economic rigidities in capitalistic 
business, particularly in industry, has helped to fulfill part of 
Marx’s prophecies, though in a way somewhat different from his 
theoretical forecasts. 

As to the challenge of factual evolution defying theoretical as- 
sumptions and depriving them of the sanction of realism and 
practical importance, it has been felt that the assumed hedonistic or 
materialistic utilitarian attitude in fact could not lead to the de- 
sired end, the expected social harmony, without being corrected by 
other motives and perhaps by governmental interference in private 
economic activities. It was pointed out that competition can be 
fair and harmonious, even according to its own standards, only 
when the start of the competitors is an equal one, and that such 
has never been the case. This is true not only because of the dif- 
ferences in natural gifts between human beings which are accepted 


and implied in the theory, but also because of the difference in 
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social chances through the artificial handicaps by possession or lack 
of fortune and education. 

This weakness of the system, however, could be relatively easily 
corrected, theoretically and practically, within its assumptions, 
simply by adding the socio-political activities aiming at social jus- 
tice and the activities in public education to the acknowledged 
governmental tasks in the service of the public good. This could 
be done without any theoretical or practical disturbance of the 
system as long as the corresponding increase in taxes and public 
borrowing did not encroach in a dangerous way on entrepreneurial 
profits and capitalization. 

A more serious menace, as a matter of fact, grew out of the 
technical system of production adopted by the capitalistic enter- 
prise during the nineteenth century. Modern mechanical mass 
production technique begot rigid overhead costs, making for an 
increased rigidity in the cost structure in general, and for 
large scale enterprise and monopoly. These became a most serious 
impediment to smooth and prompt automatic adjustment within 
the market system. It has been proved conclusively that not only 
the clash between monopolies of buyers and sellers, but even the 
occurrence of a small number of relatively big firms operating in 
a market either on the supply or on the demand side, or on both, 
make an automatic self-determined equilibrium logically and 
practically most unlikely. This is only guaranteed when the size 
of each concurrent economic entity is so small that its own eco- 
nomic decisions, its growth and reduction of production, its price 
policies, etc., are not in a position to change the general market 
situation to any considerable degree. Under this condition of so- 
called perfect competition, the general market situation from the 
point of view of the individual competitor is a fixed datum to 
which he must adjust his business in producing and selling a 
given article. In the case of a few concurring entities this is not 
$0, as a considerable change in the economic policies of any of them 
changes at the same time the whole market situation. 

Furthermore, through the development of big mechanized plants 
with heavy overhead, modern business instead of the one orienta- 


tion towards the market situation has gotten an additional and often 
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contradictory orientation towards internal plant rationality. Faced 
with the phenomenon of increasing or decreasing costs correlated 
with different outputs, the modern business man often has no 
ultimately and generally valid rational directive for deciding 
which orientation to follow. These conditions make for erratic 
markets and call for conventional equilibrium instead of automatic 
competitive equilibrium. Conventional equilibrium and the manage- 
ment of economy, by concerting private interests, however, de- 
prive the whole system of that mechanical objectivity and tend- 
ency for harmony which in the liberal epoch has been felt as a 
kind of justice, and offered the only justification for keeping the 
government out of economic activities. 

In fact, rigidities and monopolies not only helped to create and 
intensify those recurring disturbances which we know under the 
name of economic crises and depressions, but they have tended 
even to bring about permanent structural disequilibria, particu- 
larly disequilibria between the rates of saving, investment, and con- 
sumption. 

These problems, however, were not practically urgent enough 
until after the War to force a decisive turn in economic theory. 
The reason for this is that in spite of its decaying capacity of 
self-adjustment, the capitalistic system was safeguarded by its 
permanent intensive and extensive growth, particularly by the 
latter. New markets and new opportunities for investment at home 
and in foreign countries, as a result of technological innovations 
and of the opening up of new areas, kept the system going. Foreign 
countries took the unemployed surplus of the population of over- 
crowded regions. Since the beginning of the nineties, a steady up- 
ward trend in prices, originating from the increase in monetary 
gold and from credit expansion, helped to peg up profits and 
business activity. 

\s long as these expanding conditions of markets with rising 
prices persisted, the growing fundamental disability of modern 
business for contractive adjustment had no serious consequences. 
Thus, the inflexibility of the cost platform of production brought 
about by the rigidity of often relatively inflexible wage agreements 
with Labor, the rigidity of high plant overhead costs, and of 


monopolistic raw material prices, remained unheeded. 
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Only long after the War, in 1929, the then entirely inflated price 
and credit structure of the world collapsed and economy was faced 
with the task of a very rapid downward adjustment in costs and 
output. Its inability to do so then became patent, and confronted 
economists with most serious and baffling problems. 

Economic thought, from a more or less sporadic and marginal 
activity in thinking about economic frictions, dynamics, and evo- 
lution, was forced with supreme might into that field. Unfortun- 
ately, yet necessarily, however, this thinking was a kind of emerg 
ency thinking, and at least in part as inconclusive and immature 
and chaotic as the whole reaction to the social and economic situa- 
tion which has taken our civilization rather unawares. Theoretical 
economists, who so suddenly were forced to occupy themselves 
with the factors underlying economic dynamics, that is, with the 
general extra-economic assumptions of the market system, were 
sometimes not very well equipped to do that, because very often 
hitherto they had simply taken those assumptions for granted, and 
had neither given much thought to them nor to the implication of 
the change therein 

Whereas in many cases bewilderment is the prevalent attitude, 
at least one theoretically inspired effort to cope with the situation 
has turned up. Seeing that business is faced with a permanent 
change and chaotic welter in the general assumptions of market 
economy, that at present neither the profit motive, nor saving and 
investment, nor correct adjustment of productive forces to differ- 
ent needs in society, can work, some economists do not fix their 
attention upon the problem of how by political means, legal means, 
and by ethical consolidation of so 1ety, the lost stability in the 
general foundations may be restored. They do not investigate the 
question of how the rigidity and the monopolistic perversion may 
be broken and mended by change in social and economic institu 
tions, so that competitive readjustment may start again after this 
restoration of its general premises. 

They rather prefer to do the opposite. Despairing of the possi- 


t 
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bility of changing the rigid and monopolistic character of private 


~ 


economics, and yet wanting to preserve private business and in- 
dividual economy, they tend to make the social assumptions flexible 


and to manage them so as to counterbalance the assumedly inevit- 
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able rigidities and disproportions of private economy. This is the 
fundamental idea of what Walter Lippman has called balanced 
economy. It is equally the fundamental conception, if I see aright, 
behind much of what such eminent economists as Irving Fisher, 
John Maynard Keynes, and some New Deal economists have re- 
cently recommended. Money and the general price level, public 
credit, public orders placed with a view to smoothing out unem- 
ployment and business disturbance and priming the pump of 
private business initiative, changes in taxation, changes in the 
customs tariffs, and changes in direct licenses for imports and ex- 
ports, and similar tactics, are supposed to do the trick. 

I am not very confident about the lasting success of the efforts 
along the lines of this school. When we understand this device 
merely to be meant for use as a restoration policy, it seems justi- 
fied and practicable within limits. When understood as a per- 
manent device, it seems to me an impractical conception that gov- 
ernment and the whole political activity should be in this way 
permanently engaged in national and international coOperation in 
order to keep alive a private economy which is unable to live 


1S 


out of its own resources, partly and mainly just because it 


] 


litions. Harnessed to 


confronted with ever-changing general con 
such benevolent public intervention, the capitalistic enterprise, I 
am afraid, will lose the rest of its instinct for economic orienta- 
tion and self reliance. On the other hand, it is hard to conceive why 
a society which in general does not show a surplus of sympathy 
for private enterprise and an oversupply of understanding for 
the general ethical and cultural importance of private initiative 
in this field, should be willing to support such a huge public ef- 


to see how 


fort in favor of private enterprise. Thirdly, I fail 
governments, particularly democratic governments, with their de- 
pendence on changing majorities and on a welter of struggling 
group interests and large individual interests, would be able t 
maintain a consistent logical course of action in doing so, even 
if we should take for granted that they possess the economic in- 
sight and administrative abilities and possibilities which such an 
ambitious undertaking assumes. It asks indeed for strong and wise 


governments. Are they at hand and, if not, is their establishment 
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being furthered permanently by burdening the tottering public 
authorities of our days with rather superhuman tasks? 

This is particularly doubtful with regard to international re 
lations and the international control and balancing of private 
economy through coOperation between the governments of sov 
ereign nations which are involved in a network of conflicting in 
terests and aims. 

‘ 


It seems to me as if in trying to steer this course we escape 


apparent difficulties in the restoration of the private economic 
sphere at the price of facing much greater difficulties in the politi- 
al and administrative sphere. 

This sphere of law, business ethics, trade practice, currency 
management, and fiscal policy has by no means the same capaci- 
ties for shifting and adjustment that competitive business at 
least used to have. Instead, its relative rigidity and stability is not 
only a requirement of the maintenance of a vital private economy 
unperturbed in its profit seeking and investing activities, but it 
is likewise of the greatest importance for the maintenance and 
strength of the very fundamentals of society upon which all law, 
politics, and administration as well as all economics in their turn 
are built. I refer to religion and tradition, to national discipline 
and citizenship, to the sense of sacrifice of individual and short- 


lived interests and 


aims for the permanent group interests of the 
family, the profession, the nation, etc. 

At the present time, as a result of the War and its aftermath, 
law and business morale, currencies, and public finances have got 


entirely out of order anyway and have to be restored. Therefore, 


it is not only justifiable but even necessary to direct this restora 
tion in a way which at the same time makes the restoration of 
private economics easier. This can be done, for instance, by a modi- 
cum of an inflationary rise in prices and by a modicum of tem 
porarily applied public orders as a stimulant to the revival of 
private business initiative. 

In fact, this necessity is at present so obvious and so widely 


understood that people are willing to accept the ensuing publicly 


administered shifts in property conditions and competitive condi- 


tions as well as a redrawing of the demarcation lines between what 
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is governmental in social life and what is private, as long as they 
feel that such injury will be kept in limits, and aims only at tem- 
porary effort for restoration of the outgeared social fabric into 
a more automatically workable order. As long as this is the im- 
pression, people will not abandon under the impact of different 
national brands of New Deal policies their traditional morale and 
traditional conceptions of law and of public and private rights, 
and will preserve their traditional worship for private property 
and private self-reliance and whatever further fundamental con- 
ceptions may underlie the order of private economy. 

They are, however, most unlikely to preserve this relatively con- 
servative attitude when policies of juggling with the religious, 
ethical, political, and administrative assumptions of economics are 
made permanent and go beyond certain limits. This would establish 
permanently a condition in which the fate of the individual is far 
more dependent on the activities of those who handle those levers 
of public interference than on his own competitive effort. The re- 
sult is bound to be competition of individuals for political favors 
rather than for marketing supremacy. This situation threatens 
competitive economy with loss of vitality. In view of permanently 
uncertain profit chances, because of the changes in the general 
assumptions of economic life, and in view of uncertain chances for 
investment, private enterprise will lose initiative. On the other 
hand, the struggle for public favors of financial importance will 
tend to corrupt the government and its authority together with 
public morale. Furthermore, such a corrupted government, torn 
between conflicting individual and group interests which cater for 
its favor, is bound to lose the consistency of action which its func- 
tion as a balancer of private economy would presuppose. Thus, 
balanced economy, when used as a permanent device, seems likely 
not to work for the maintenance of a vigorous private economic life 
based on private property, nor for a strong independent govern- 
ment, but for a vicious hodge podge between public and private 
aims and interests, destroying both the authority, strength, and 
consistency of government and the honesty, vitality and self suf- 
ficiency of private business. Through ever more meddlesome and 
ever less consistent public interference and through more and more 


intense private catering to it, this might end in some sort of so- 
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cialism. However, this would be a very inefficient, chaotic, make- 
shift collectivism. 

If we want to retain private economics, we will have to give it 
again a relatively stable and reliable assumption in law, in politics, 
and in administration. This will not be the same as it used to be. 
The above-mentioned rigidities in the private economic sphere can- 
not be entirely broken up and done away with. Monopolistic tend- 
encies and rigidities will prevail in part in private business as a 
result of technical conditions. So the government will always have 
to step in, not by out-balancing these rigidities, but by forcing in- 
dustries tending to monopoly into a production policy and price 
policy in line with the requirements of a private business system 
capable of functioning. 

In fact the Fascist countries have partly adopted these policies, 
particularly in breaking up rigidities in the wage structure. It may 
be said that they have not with equal consistency broken the rigidi- 
ties in monopolistic industrial and agricultural prices. This, how- 
ever, is partly due to particular circumstances in their economic 
set-up which for the time being make necessary the enhancement 
of capitalization at the expense of consumption, and also the en- 
hancement of the agricultural interests. 

To draw and maintain a sufficiently clear and reliable demarca- 
tion between public and private spheres in economics will be much 
more difficult theoretically and practically than it has been in the 
past. In case the future should have such a restored private and 
partly self-adjusting economy in store for us, the main interest of 
theorists trying to understand it and to make it workable will be 
focused on the tracing and setting of that demarcation line, or, in 
other words, on the question of which types of state interference 
are compatible with the self-adjusting private economy and which 
types and degrees of it are not, rather than on the discussion of 
historical assumptions of economy on the one side or a theoretical 
discussion of economic gravity on the other. 

There is, however, an undeniable possibility that the maintenance 
of private economics under such circumstances might in many 
cases prove to be too difficult, and the tendencies towards an out- 
right collectivistic organization of society might prevail. What 


about economic thought in this case? 
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Will economy in this case return to the condition as characterized 
by Adam Smith, namely, to be a set of administrative rules and 
conceptions for the rational governmental management of the col- 
lectivised economic household of the nation? In a sense, undoubted- 
ly so. The general laws or tendencies of the market system will be 
gone. Rational procedure in economics, of course, will remain a 
practical necessity and, as a condition for the public welfare, also 
an ethical obligation of government. There will be very complicated 
problems which will ask for systematic treatment and elucidation 
by specialists trained in economic rationale. This will be very differ- 
ent indeed irom the condition before modern capitalism came 
along, and which Adam Smith had in mind. Then public life was 
mostly political and to some extent cultural life, whereas economy 
for the most part went on locally and individually on the lines of 
tradition and routine, and asked for relatively little public care. A 
new collectivism, however, would inherit from the capitalistic sys- 
tem a comprehensive all-embracing social coOperation between 
most numerous bearers of divided functions of the most diversified 
kind and over enormous areas. 

Equally it would inherit the capitalistic technique of production 
and with it the problem of correct measuring of that part of the 
social product given to new investments, as against the part of the 
social product given to current consumption. As indicated by the 
many four, five, and even fifteen-year plans in collectivistic and 
semi-collectivistic economies, here emerges the colossal problem of 
budgeting the household of a nation, on the basis of an inventory 
of its resources and their probable development, of its available 
labor forces, and of scientifically observed and anticipated public 
and private needs. This problem is going to be made more difficult 
by the fact that unforeseen and unforecastable changes in na- 
ture, society, and technology, will result in the need for always 
renewed allocation and reallocation of resources between groups 
and industries, and of balancing and rebalancing. All this will ask 
for constant observation of the social economic process and for a 
systematized rational management such as we are taught with 
regard to private and public enterprise in our business schools. 

There may be even prices, as the Russian example shows, but 


they will not give rise to a price theory as we are accustomed to con- 
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ceive of it. In contrast to the equilibrating functioning of a compre- 
hensive price system, indicating thereby changes of demand and 
supply, and making readjustment of private business towards equi- 
librium possible, these prices do no more work for the comprehen- 
sive leveling of market gradations. They may serve to indicate what 
consumers want to do with their income, and to gear public produc- 
tion accordingly, if the Government sees fit to follow that indica- 
tion. However, they do no more to control the internal rationality 
of the whole productive set up. They are set according to ad- 
ministrative plan, by administrative command. It is this com- 
mand, and not private anonymous and atomistic competition of sell- 
ers and buyers, which sets cost and sales prices and margins. It 
does so in order to make certain lines of production expand and 
others contract according to public social economic plans. The 
management of margins as a force regulating business activities 
according to administrative plans replaces special administrative 
orders to business in cases when they would have to be too numer- 
ous to be practicable. There will be, furthermore, the fundamental 
difference that the realization of a rational economy, though being 
a task and a necessity in collective economy, will not depend and 
rely upon the automatic self correction of the economic system 
which has been the main obiect of economic thought during the 
past, but will rely on the will, insight, and abilities of the few per- 
sons who are in dictatorial command of the whole society. Thus a 
decisive irrational, personal, and subjective element comes in. That 
objective regular character resulting from the interplay of numer- 
ous sellers and buyers, which made economy into a fit object of 
observation and treatment on lines similar to those of natural 
science, and which made scientific forecast in principle possible, is 


gone and excluded as long 


~ 


as a collectivistic economy means at the 
same time dictatorial economy. 
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A CONVERGENCE THEORY OF SIMILARITY 


CONVERGENCE theory of similarity seems to be the natural 

analysis of the fact of similarity from a pragmatic, operational, 
or contextualistic point of view. It makes no appeal to the subject- 
predicate or object-attribute coupling, and by implication re- 
solves this into a derivative, highly complex, and not always 
unambiguous relation. It assumes active processes in nature cross- 
ing, meeting, combining, and dividing, and finds quality immanent 
in the web of those processes. It undertakes to describe the facts of 
similarity in terms of convergences of active processes. 

The crucial instance of similarity which any adequate theory 
of the subject must fully describe is the simultaneous perception 
of two objects apparently exactly alike, such as two sheets of 
yellow paper out of the same ream. We say these two sheets are 
perceived to be alike in respect of their color, size, shape, texture, 
and so on. The realistic interpretation of this perception is that we 
immediately intuit a diversity of instances together with an identity 
of characters—numerical diversity with qualitative identity. We 
perceive ‘wo instances of one yellow, or yellowness. It is urged 
that the analysis of this intuition compels us to distinguish between 
an instance and its character. When this distinction is made fully 
explicit, the field of instances is often called ‘existence’ and the 
status of the characters ‘subsistence’; and the existential entities 
are often called ‘particulars’ and the subsistential entities ‘univer- 
sals’. 

An extensive dualism of particulars and universals is thus intro- 
duced into all description, and the ramifications of this mode of 
describing similarity extend into all knowledge and develop an 
important world view or metaphysics. One is often unaware of 
the probable degree of interpretation that goes into this apparently 
simple and direct description, until one sees the extensions and 
consequences of this description in other departments of knowl- 
edge. 

Let me say at once that if I were ever unreservedly to trust 
intuition of fact, I should trust it here. The intuition of fact seems 
certainly to consist in what is described as numerical diversity with 
qualitative identity. It is only retrospectively and after familiarity 
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with other theories based on what seem equally certain intuitions 
of facts, that I can begin to see how I might be fooled in this 
intuition. Let me also say, that even from this later more critical 
standpoint, I still think the description of similarity in terms of 
particular and universal, and also the world theory that grows 
out of it, a good one. But since the theory involves certain difficul- 
ties which carry back into the original description of similarity, 
we are prepared to welcome alternative theories and alternative 
descriptions of similarity. Such an alternative hypothesis is the 
convergence theory I am about to present. 

In order to bring out the characteristics of the convergence 
theory in the most striking way, I shall begin not with the crucial 
instance of similarity but with one slightly different. Instead of the 
two yellow sheets of paper, let us have one green sheet and one 
red, all other characters of the two sheets remaining the same, 
and let the tones of these hues be so selected that a red-green color- 
blind person would be unable to distinguish a difference. This 
person would then perceive the two sheets to be exactly similar. 
The red and green sheets would be to him just what the two yellow 
sheets were to us, so far as similarity is concerned. 

Now my reason for offering this second example is to suggest 
that the perception of similarity is a much more complex matter 
than a mere consideration of the similar instances. The instances 
are judged similar not only by virtue of the instances and their 
characters, but also by virtue of an organism which perceives. 
Suppose we break away from the conception of static instances 
in the possession of certain fixed characters and try the conception 
of active interconnecting processes. 

From this new standpoint how should we describe the color- 
blind person’s judgment of similarity? Not as a relation between 
two static stimuli, but as a triadic pattern within a total stimulus- 
response process. Two stimuli factors converge upon a single re- 
sponse factor, producing a total convergent response pattern. For 
short, this pattern may be called a convergent response. The red 
sheet and the green sheet stimulate a single response in the color- 
blind person. Or, in other words, the color-blind person responds 
indifferently to the red and the green sheets. When asked to 
verbalize this response, the color-blind person says, “The two 
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sheets are exactly similar’. The convergence theory of similarity 
holds that this description should be taken as basic and as definitive 
of similarity. Whenever two or more stimulating factors converge 
upon a single response factor in a stimulus-response pattern the 
stimulating processes are said to be similar. 

For a person of normal vision, the red and the green sheets 
of paper stimulate different responses, and are consequently said 
to be not similar but different. 

It follows that similarity is relative to the organism making the 
response. The convergence theory is a relativity theory of simi- 
larity. On this theory, it would be improper to say that a color- 


1 th 


blind person’s response was erroneous on the ground people 


| 


with normal vision respond differently to the two sheets of paper. 


The quality of this stimulus response pattern for the color-blind 
person is gray (or whatever he may name the quality). It would 
be erroneous to describe it as anything else, just as it would be 
erroneous to describe the stimulus response pattern of the normal 
person to the two yellow sheets as anything but yellow on the 
ground that a physical instrument would register different wave 
lengths for the two sheets. In short, so far as similarity is con 
cerned, such a convergence response is ultimate. If such a response 
occurs, an instance of similarity has in fact occurred. 


From this ultimate sense of similarity as convergent response, 


> 
f 


several related senses may be developed. Strictly s 
derivative senses are not instances of similarity at all. They are 
not for this theory even inferred instances of similarity. They are 
simply conditions conducive to convergent responses and there 
fore conditions from which similarity is predictable. They are 
potential similarities. A potential similarity is no more an instance 
of actual similarity than an egg is a hen. 

It is necessary, however, to consider these derivative senses, 
because in the realistic or attributive theory the distinction between 
literal and potential similarity is not made (in the terms of that 
theory quite correctly not made) with the result that in common 
usage, which roughly follows the course of the attributive theory, 
the field of so-called cases of similarity includes instances some 


of which the convergence theory would admit as actual instances, 
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but some of which it would admit only as conditions for the pre- 
diction of actual instances. 

The reason for this difference between the two theories is that 
according to the one theory a quality is a property, a sort of 
possession belonging to an instance so that an act of perception 
reveals a quality which is supposed to be inherently ‘there’ apart 
from the perception; while according to the other theory the 
quality emerges in the act of perception and apart from the per- 


‘eption does not exist. Speaking very generally, the attributive 


theory normally holds that perception makes no difference to the 
object perceived ; while the convergence theory (in the train of 
pragmatic and operational doctrine) holds that what is perceived 
is determined in part by the very act of perception itself. It 1s 


consequently easy and, in accordance with the realistic assumptions 
concerning objects and perception, correct for an attributive theory 


to regard objects as actually similar whether perceived or not. 


Perception only reveals a similarity already objectively there. But 
for a convergence theory the similarity appears only in virtue of 
the convergence; the perception itself is a factor in the result. 

It is impossible, therefore, according to the convergence theory, 


to impute to any of the factors separately the character of the total 
act. Qualities perceived in an act of perception are not simply 
attributable to constituent processes of the act. What is observed 
is as objective as you like. But nevertheless yellow in the con- 
vergence theory can no more be regarded as a simple attribute of 
gular surface or of an eye or a nervous system 
or of any other single factor of perception, than ‘communistic’ 
can be regarded as the quality of a solitary man wrecked on a 
desert isle—not even though he be born a Russian. Accordingly, 
for the convergence theory the character of a perceptive pattern 
cannot be imputed to the constituents of the pattern severally or 
in isolation. And consequently, the distinction between actual simi- 
larity in the form of convergent response, and potential similarity 
as certain conditions for the predictability of convergent response, 
becomes necessary. 

With these preliminaries the following types of potential simi- 


larity should be understandable. They are worth cataloging not 
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only to show that the convergence theory has its own way of 
taking care of all the facts claimed by the attributive theory, 
but also to make clear that such principles as those of identity 
and measurement and class do not depend upon an attributive 
theory. Repeatability of character in the attributive sense is not a 
precondition of valid or logical thinking—unless it is arbitrarily 
made so by so defining the act. 

I now proceed to give four derivative senses of similarity, or 
types of potential similarity. These do not pretend to be exhaustive. 

First, I shall refer to what may be called recognitive similarity. 
If a single organism responds at different times to different objects 
in a way which it ‘recognizes as identical’ for both times, the 
objects responded to are said to be similar. There is here an 
assumption of continuity both in the objects and in the organism 
to the effect that if the objects were brought to stimulate the 
organism simultaneously, they would produce a convergent re- 
sponse. So we say that two windows on opposite sides of a house 
are the same size, if when looking at one after looking at the 
other we have this feeling of recognition of identity as regards 
the size. 

What may be the basis for this feeling, would be a long story 
in psychology, and not worth entering upon here because I am 
not maintaining that the feeling is definitive of similarity, and 
because further the feeling is notoriously fallible. Moreover when 
we undertake to attain greater security of successive comparative 
judgments and to make clear just what are the grounds of recog- 
nition, we have recourse to instruments, and thereby reach the 
second type of potential similarity which may be called imstru- 
mental similarity. Much that we call recognition is probably very 
rough instrumental similarity. The process involved here is ob- 
vious, and easy to describe. It is what we call matching or measur- 
ing. We use the first term for qualitative testing and the second for 
quantitative testing. 

If someone doubts, for instance, the recognitive judgment just 
mentioned of the similarity of two windows in regard to size, 
and there is some sufficient motive to put the matter to the test, 
we take a stick, and as we say measure the size of the windows. 


What this amounts to operationally is that we lay the stick along 
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the side of one window and mark it at a point such that the length 
of the stick at that point and the length of the window produce 
a convergent response. We then carry the stick around the building 
to the other window, and if laying the stick along the side of that 
window, the length of the stick to the point marked and the length 
of the side of the window produce another convergent response, 
we say that the two windows were indeed of exactly the same 
size. We take this as conclusive evidence that if one of the windows 
were taken out of its sash and laid over the other window, we 
should obtain a convergent response then also. Experience shows 
that this sort of inference is very reliable. We obviously cannot, 
however, leap to the conclusion that the two windows on opposite 
sides of the house do in these places stimulate for anybody a 
convergent response. They are potentially similar. Of that there 
is no question. If a certain operation is performed upon them, we 
may confidently anticipate a convergent response. But as placed 
in opposite sides of the house they cannot produce that response, 
and consequently cannot be actually but can be only potentially 
similar. Note, this is not just a way of talking. The length as per- 
ceived we have operationally reason to believe depends in part 
on the act of perception. That quality does not inhere in the win- 
dow apart from the act. The windows are potentially but not 
at all actually similar in measured length. Instrumental similarity 
is a potential similarity. 

The third type of potential similarity is an extension of the 
preceding. I shall call it standardized similarity. If two continuants 
are found to be similar in the ultimate sense in certain respects, 
then we infer that whatever is similar to one of these continuants 
in any of these respects will be similar also to the other in the 
same respects. If we compare two meter sticks directly and find 
their markings congruent, we infer that any object which measures 
ten centimeters on the one would measure the same on the other. 
It is by this inference that we risk sending measurements to mills 
for fittings instead of sending measuring sticks. 

A fourth sense of potential similarity is a still further extension. 
I shall call it dispersive similarity. It is the basis for the con- 
textualistic interpretation of the concept of class. Taking standard- 


ized similarity as a point of departure, we may describe dispersive 
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similarity as the collection of all continuants which are potentially 
similar to any assumed standard. Anything which does or could 
measure ten centimeters, whether actually measured or not, is by 
this concept regarded as constituting a class all the members of 
which are potentially similar to each other. Dispersive similarity 
differs from standardized similarity in that it makes references 
to objects not actually tested (and perhaps never to be tested) by 


convergent responses. It makes references, for instance, to prob- 


ably hundreds of sticks in the Canadian forests, which if they 
were measured would measure ten centimeters in length, but 
which we have every reason to believe never will be measured. 
Since they probably never will be measured, they will probably 
never be literally similar to one another, but they are all referred 
to as potentially similar. A class concept accordingly (except in 
the rare and trivial cases where all the members referred to by 
the class are immediately present for a single convergent response ) 
is contextually an hypothesis. It is an hypothesis to the effect 
that there exist a (generally indefinite) number of continuants 
which if they were stimulating factors for a certain organism 
would produce a convergent response upon some particular dis- 
position of that organism. And when a person judges that such 
and such an object is, for instance, a ten centimeter stick, he is not 
simply responding to that stick, but he is adding to the direct 
response a dispersive reference to other objec ts which he believes, 
usually in a rather vague way, to be potentially similar to the 
stimulating object. By ‘vague way’, I mean that he does not 
usually have a very clear idea of just how that similarity is to be 
tested. There are consequently degrees of clarity of class con- 
ception depending upon the specification and reliability of tests 
for potential convergence implicitly referred to in a class hypo- 
thesis. 

A class is, therefore, a collection of potentially similar objects. 
The selection of these objects is determined by some disposition 
of an organism upon which they are judged to be capable of a 
convergent response with a resulting qualitative pattern. And the 
specifications of these objects is made by a dispersive reference 
based on the determinative disposition. Strictly speaking, the class 


does not exist without the dispersive reference, just as strictly 
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speaking similarity does not exist without a convergent response. 
But just as we can speak of potential similarity, we can speak 
of a potential class. Very often this latter potentiality to the 


} 


second degree, so to speak, is what is meant by a class. The 


contextualists would accuse the Platonists, accordingly, of missing 


} 


by two removes, when, or if, tl id 


reality hey consider a class to be 
real in its own right apart from a dispersive reference, and apart 
from a convergent response which lies behind the reference. The 
operationalist, I think, would regard it wiser to consider a class 
as literally an hypothesis, and not as the potentiality of an hypo- 
thesis ; and to consider the members of a class not as the continu- 
ants themselves but as the continuants plus the references and 
operations required to bring them into connection with the relevant 
convergent response. 

The point is that for a contextualist a class is by no means 
the simple thing a realist takes it to be. It is a complex of 
references and operations. And, incidentally, he may suggest that 
a logic which assumes the simplicity of the class concept may be 
assuming a simplicity of logical reasoning which actual thought 
will hardly substantiate. Far from believing he is throwing logic 
into confusion by denying literal repeatability and the consequent 
definition of a class as a number of instances sharing an identical 
quality, the contextualist maintains that his more detailed deter- 
mination of a class shows just where a predicative logic can be 
relied upon in actual thinking, and where it is useless. 

Let us now examine a few obvious criticisms of the convergence 
theory. 

First, does not the fact of convergence involve a concealed 
assumption that the stimuli were similar to begin with? Why 
should this special type of response occur unless the stimuli were 
already such as to induce it? What is the ground for the difference 
between a convergent response and other modes of response, if 
it is not that the stimuli are similar irrespective of the response? 

This is the regular realistic reply to all nominalisms. The reply 
is effective when the response is regarded as external to the stimuli. 
If the stimuli are conceived as having certain characters, and the 
response as having other separate characters, then the question 


of how this single response can be caused by or refer to those 
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diverse stimuli is an embarrassing one—unless the characters of 
the stimuli are regarded as identical. But if the characters of the 
stimuli are regarded as identical, then the stimuli were similar 
apart from the response and the response is not what constitutes 
their similarity, but is only a result of a similarity already present 
in the stimuli. 

If it is said that the reference of the word ‘yellow’ to two sheets 
of paper is what constitutes the similarity of the two sheets, and 
the word is conceived of as an isolable sound and the stimuli as 
two isolable visual objects, then just why this sound should be 
appropriately referred to just these two sheets of paper is some- 
thing of a mystery unless it be explained that the two sheets do 
happen to have the single identical quality yellow. How can |] 
take a word, yellow, and pick out its ten or a dozen references in 
a room, and have these references verified by other men of normal 
vision, unless the objects I pick out really do happen to be yellow? 
But if they were all yellow in their own right, they were all 
intrinsically similar before ever I named them. 

For such a nominalism, this criticism appears to me final. But 
this criticism applies only to what may be called an absolute theory 
of similarity. The basis for the criticism lies in a still deeper as- 
sumption that objects have characters by direct and simple attribu- 
tion and apart from their relation to other objects. If under this 
assumption a name is applied to be a feature of an object, this 
must be either a proper name and quite specific or a name of a 
character. But if the character named is not itself repeatable and 
thus identical in other objects, then this character name is no 
different from a proper name, It is the name of this particular 
unrepeatable character and is nontransferable. The nominalist is 
then offered the following dilemma: If he gives a character name 
a double reference, he is guilty of ambiguity, and this double 
reference stated in judgmental form is false. If, that is, the word 
‘yellow’ is defined as denoting a character of object A, then under 
the nominalistic limitation that characters are unrepeatable, this 
name cannot legitimately be ascribed to a character of any other 
object. But unless a name can be legitimately ascribed to two or 
more objects, no description of similarity is given. Such a nomi- 


nalist must either admit that characters are repeatable, and so 
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give up nominalism; or assert that all names are proper names, 
and so give up similarity. 

The convergence theory, however, is not subject to this criticism 
because it is not an absolute but a relative theory of similarity. 
It does not assume simple and direct attribution. The quality of 
an event is relative to the factors operating in the event, and is 
not to be simply located in or with any one factor. Two stimuli 
factors are similar in virtue of the convergence of response found 
in the pattern of the process, and the response confers similarity 
in virtue of the stimuli. There is no literal similarity at all previous 
to the response, nor, according to this theory, does the convergent 
pattern constitutive of similarity exist until the process with its 
convergent pattern itself exists. Since similarity is constituted by 
the convergent response pattern, it cannot be said to exist till that 
pattern exists. The stimuli are not similar in themselves. They 
are similar only in respect to organisms which bring them into 
convergent response patterns. The similarity does not emerge 
until the response is made. Stimuli continuants, however, may be 
legitimately called potentially similar in respect to certain organ- 
isms, meaning only that men predict a convergent response if 
the continuants are brought into proper relations with the given 
organism. 

The traditional objection to nominalism cannot, therefore, be 
raised against the convergence theory. And it should perhaps be 
added that this theory is not, strictly speaking, a nominalism. 
Stimuli are not similar in virtue of a common name. They are 
similar in virtue of a convergent stimulus-response pattern, and 
subsequently a name may or may not be given to features of the 
pattern. Yellow objects are similar for a man of normal vision 
whether he has a name for yellow or not. It is the pattern of the 
response and not the act of naming that is constitutive of similarity, 
according to this theory. 

But, I may be asked, is not qualitative repetition presupposed 
in the continuing identity of a continuant ? The convergence theory 
assumes continuants which account for a predictability of con- 
vergent responses. If a man today says that two sheets of paper 
are the same color, we expect him to say the same tomorrow of 


those identical sheets. Must not the sheets, then, have continu- 
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ously maintained some structural characters through the inter- 
vening period, and the man also? 

The answer is, Why? Why must continuity be conceived in 
terms of an infinitely rapid repetition of characters? What has 
continuity intrinsically to do with repetition? How much repetition 
is there in the continuity of a melody, or a mountain trail, or a 
train of thought, or a day’s work? Moreover, repetition is as 
likely to produce discontinuity as continuity. It is what marks off 
time, and breaks up a wall. True, continuants are generally such 
that convergent responses can be reliably predicted of them. But 
that does not imply that the continuants themselves possessed 
identical characters from moment to moment. A continuant is an 
entity that can be structurally followed, and nothing is implied 
about its qualitative nature along its route. 

ut surely, I am told, the successive convergent responses from 
identical continuant stimuli and organisms must themselves be 
qualitatively identical. Again, I ask, Why? What is predicted is a 
convergent response for those stimuli with that organism. There is 
no prediction made about the quality of the emergent quality, 
nor is any possible. If the test of the repetition of yellow is a 
comparison of the questionable yellow with a standard color scale, 
what does that prove? Only that the prediction of still another 
convergent response has been verified. There is no way of testing 
repeatability, by this theory, except through a convergent response, 
and always what you find is not a repetition of separately re- 
sponded to qualities but a single convergent response pattern with, 
of course, the quality multiply felt. Repetition itself is for this 
theory defined by convergent response. Stimuli are said to be 
repetitions if they develop for any organism a convergent response 
pattern. There is no reason to believe the quality, yellow, felt today 
is identical with the quality yellow, felt yesterday, if indeed any 
reasonable sense can be given to the idea seeing that it is utterly 
unverifiable. Appeals to memory and recognition, of course, are 
vain. 

3ut, lastly, it may be objected, at least an assumption of simt- 
larity in the realistic sense must lie in the distinction of kinds of 
stimulus response patterns. The convergent response pattern 1s 


only one kind of action pattern, and as such must be based on a 
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common character which runs through the class. At least all 
convergent responses are alike just in virtue of being convergent 
responses, and so there must be at least this similarity which is 
recognized as prior to and not defined by convergent response. 

The obvious answer again is, Why? In admitting that there are 
nameable kinds of responses and that convergent responses con- 
stitute one kind, we merely predict, according to the convergence 
theory, that if two or more convergent response patterns were 
themselves to become stimuli for a response, that response pattern 
would be a convergent response pattern. 


he grounds of the predic- 


1 


But, the objection continues, are not t 
tion a discovery of similarity of structure in the stimuli which 
lead to the anticipation of a convergent response? Let me reply by 
asking the question, How could one know that the stimuli struc- 
tures were similar except in virtue of convergent responses with 
those stimuli structures as stimuli? And in that case the stimuli 
are not found similar in themselves but in virtue of a convergence. 

We cannot overemphasize the essential point of the convergence 
theory—namely, that similarity is always relative. On this theory 
it is as absurd to think of similarity apart from convergence as to 
think of a wife apart from marriage. Any maid is potentially a 
wife through marriage of some husband, and likewise any stimulus 
is potentially similar through convergence of response to some 
other stimulus for some organism. But to speak of a pair of 
stimuli as similar in themselves is for the convergence theory 
like speal ing of some maid as a wife in herself. 

It should be further pointed out that this convergence is not a 
matter of mere definition—as if having arbitrarily and artificially 
defined similarity as relative, it follows a priori that it cannot be 


from an 


absolute. The discussion in this paper did not start 


arbitrary definition, but from some empirical facts. These facts 
were directly described, and the description of them in terms of 


convergence of response purports to be true. The description is 


offered as an hypothesis. This description is then offered as a 


proper definition or meaning of a familiar term, namely, similarity. 
It is furthermore maintained that the facts referred to as the 
,- f 


evidence for the hypothetical description, which is the basis of 


this definition of similarity, are identical with the facts offered 
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for an alternative description which is the basis of another defini- 
tion of similarity in terms of qualitative identity and numerical 
diversity. These two descriptions cannot both be true, and in so 
far as definitions are conceived as having any reference to facts 
which they are taken to define, the propriety of these definitions is 
correlated with the truth of the descriptions from which they are 
derived. 

But let the relation of definitions to descriptions be taken as 
the reader prefers, all I am anxious to point out here is that in 
no sense is this convergence theory a mere matter of a priori 
definition, nor are the replies to the objections merely a matter 
of being consistent with a possibly quite artificial definition. The 
replies do purport to be consistent with the proffered description 
(and perforce also with the derived definition) but the effective- 
ness of the replies is sought in the same locality as the tenability 
of the theory—in the factual evidence. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS' 


F history continues to be written in the distant future, the 

present age will appear as one of decline if not collapse in the 
credit and fortunes of the individual. No economic or political 
programme, to be sure, avowedly makes a point of attacking the 
individual. None would abridge his ‘legitimate’ rights or his ‘legiti- 
mate’ freedom. But here as elsewhere, it is held, the surest safety 
lies in prevention and immunity. For his enjoyment of the goods 
of life in fullest measure, the individual must be warned against 
his own extravagances. His security depends upon his definitive 
and stern exclusion from kinds of activity in which his intellectual 
limitations, his inevitable lack of knowledge and his human frailty 
and selfishness will otherwise make the general ruin a certainty. 
What things are “true, just, lovely and of good report” the indi- 
vidual must learn from constituted authority. If the instruction 
does not meet with immediate and cordial response in him, it is 
he who is at fault and he must accept the judgment. 

Philosophical theories may proceed from their assumptions and 
premisses by a dispassionate logic, but logic does not determine 
what these assumptions and premisses shall be. Here the moving 
spirit or the drift of the times and the idealism, the propensities, 
even the caprice, of the individual thinker play their part in ways 


that only his subsequent reflection or the not too impartial detach- 


ment of the critical interpreter can detect. That the suggestion is 
hazardous, I do not deny—most suggestions are that go beyond 
the obvious—but I cannot think it fanciful to suspect a genuine 
kinship, whether lineal or collateral, between the powerful social 
and political tendency of our time which I have mentioned and 
certain conceptions that play a leading part in present-day philoso- 
phy. One in particular of these I wish to consider on this occasion 
in some of its bearings—that of knowledge as a direct confronta- 
tion of the knower by reality. The suggested kinship I shall make 
no attempt to substantiate for this conception. That would be too 
large an undertaking for this lecture and for the present lecturer. 

*The Annual Howison Lecture delivered at the University of California 


in April 1936. Changes, for the most part in manner of statement, have been 
made at certain points and a few footnotes added. 
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In any case, some such discussion as I shall offer would be a first 
requisite. 
I. 

However the knower may be conceived—and there is much un- 
certainty or evasiveness on the point in representative theories 
conceived in the modern mode—he is declared, in knowing, to 
have the known object in his direct and immediate presence or 
‘possession’. The knower is assured and reassured of this position 
of supposed advantage. Between him and his object there is 
no veil, no doubtful vehicle of representation or communication 
through which or by which the object must be known if known at 
all. Philosophies of yesterday have taught otherwise, making the 
very word Philosophy, we are told, actually mean for most people 
the perverse delusion that perhaps there is no external world but, 
if there is one, it is not at all like what most people suppose it 
to be. Philosophy should repudiate this subjectivism. In principle, 
we should take our knowledge at its face value. Science, it is true, 
makes mistakes; there is much that it does not know, and much 
that it can never know. But we must not take this fallibility and 
incompleteness to mean that reality is one order of being and 
knowledge another order transcended by reality. What any per- 
ceived event means, of course, in a sense, transcends that event— 
this must be obvious—but “This whole process of transcendence 
lies within the field of things immediately presented”.* What we 
miscall the field or texture of ideas is just reality itself in its aspect 
or function of being related to us.° 

With this conception of the immediate presence of reality in 
knowledge there is joined in current epistemology the all but uni- 
versal assumption that the nature and import of knowledge 1s 
best to be understood by analysis of fully formed and finished 
mstances. In and for the juncture or context of experience in 
which it is made, any statement of fact, however qualified and 
complex, necessarily says one thing and not another, quite de- 
cisively and finally. It is a determinate bit of knowledge, an 
Erkenntnis, a sort of epistemological ‘quantum’. Undoubtedly, on 
any theory of the relation between knowledge and its object, the 


*R. B. Perry: Present Philosophical Tendencies, 313. 
*Cf. S. Alexander: Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, ch. 16. 
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epistemologist may prefer, on common-sense analogies or by tacit 
bent of mind, to seek the answers to his problems in finished 
rather than unfinished instances, in definitive rather than tentative 
judgment. What is important to observe, however, is that only 
this course is open if one holds that knowledge is not knowledge 
at all unless it is reality directly had. Since our knowledge un- 
mistakably is uncertain, provisional and dependent, these trouble- 
some elements present in it must somehow, on this hypothesis, be 
elements in the order or the chaos of reality. Accordingly when 
reality is immediately present in knowledge, it is one certain real 
or complex of reals, such as they are, that I have before me. No 
matter if there is mediation or probability or conditionality in the 
content of my knowledge; these are merely relational characters 
or components of the reality I know. What I know is necessarily, 
for the moment and from my point of view of the moment, a 
something determinate and self-enclosed whatever its modality. In 
a word, the immediatist theory involves the consequence that at 
every cross-sectional instant in what ordinary people call the solv- 
ing of a problem, knowledge is for that instant complete, by itself 
and as it is. It is like a single exposure in a motion-picture film— 
but with a difference. The beholder of the motion-picture somehow 
gets an illusion of motion from the rapid succession of stationary 
views; but on the immediatist theory the beholding knower is 
somehow himself an illusion. There is in fact no such thing as a 
mysterious steering of the knowing enterprise from its inception 
to its end. The succession of real cross-sections moves forward 
of itself by a kind of “logical activity” inherent in the elementary 
entities which compose them.*‘ 

I shall not dwell at length upon the reasons urged prima facie 
in behalf of immediatism against the dualism of representative 
ideas and represented physical world. The “bifurcation” of nature, 
we are told, makes the very existence of the physical world an 
insoluble problem. If nevertheless we assume the existence of a 
physical world, this world must, on the hypothesis of bifurcation, 

*The phrase is E. B. Holt’s, taken from his well-known work on The 


Concept of Consciousness (1908, 1914). We are told that this work repre- 


’ ] 
SE ts 


“what are now dead issues” for its author (C. W. Morris: Six 
Theories of Mind, 111). This, however, does not deprive it of its lasting 
value as a painstaking development of the principles from which it sets out. 
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be forever shut away from us and the validity of our ideal por- 
trayals of its structure and processes must be forever uncer- 
tain. Again, even if we set ideas over against the physical 
world as a unique class of entities totally unlike it in nature 
and behavior, we still cannot ignore the dependence of our 
ideas upon physical processes in our brains and sense organs and 
the assumption of dualism makes these relations quite unintelli- 
gible. Finally, as the price to pay for a dualism so barren of results 
and so prolific of hopeless problems, we must commit ourselves to 
the monstrous impiety of declaring this world we live in a colorless, 
lifeless desolation and all its beauty and interest for us the mere 
affective accompaniments of pulses and tensions and releases of 
energy going on inside our skulls. 

So runs the usual argument. The theory of immediacy purports 
to save the day for knowledge and to restore to the real world the 
qualitative wealth and glory of which dualism robs it. In this view 
of the mission and service of the theory there is, I believe, a very 
large element of ‘rationalization’. Actual immediacy, as a mode of 
experience in which man is explicitly aware and heedful of no 
division between himself and the world he lives in, is a phe- 
nomenon of human history far older than the scruples and inven- 
tions of modern epistemology. Out of this immediacy of what in 
the sequel I shall call ‘free behavior’ have emerged man’s meta- 
physical and scientific categories and, belatedly and slowly, his 
awareness of himself—all this in and through the attainment of 
actual knowledge of the world and life. Mystical religion and 
philosophical idealism have observed this long development from 
age to age after the fashion of a Greek chorus, commenting, 
questioning, warning—and, on the whole, distrusting both its 
motives and its methods. Less, perhaps, in distrust than in puzzled 
impatience with the riddle of individual curiosity and striving, 
modern immediate realism bids us know the world with a decent 
humility as it is revealed to us. Happily the world’s course and 
characters and principles of organization are by no legislation of 
ours. When we understand our true place within the world, we 
shall once for all accept the complete trustworthiness of our knowl- 
edge which this relationship implies. In its “revolt against dualism” 


current immediatism shows a certain weariness or boredom, even 
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something like a petulant hostility, towards the individual—the 
world had better be let take its course without the individual’s 
perpetual purposing and striving and hypothesizing and the indi- 
vidual had better consider soberly whether, and in what sense if 
any, he really has these admirable powers. I am suggesting, in a 
word, that immediatism is, to say the least, not all logic. For the 
greater part it is, like mystical religion and idealism, a nostalgia 
for that primary and perennially congenial mode of experience 
which I have called ‘actual immediacy’ or ‘free behavior’. From 
this point of view, the ostensible affinity of immediatism with 
science and especially with scientific method seems paradoxical. 
Immediatism, like mysticism and idealism should be speechless, 
whereas science is essentially a thing of discourse, analysis and 
discrimination. The affinity of immediatism with science is an 
accident of time. The world is today thought of by most articulate 
persons in scientific terms ; necessarily the situation and experience 
of immediacy must be described, if described at all, in the current 
language of articulate discourse. 

Before man sought knowledge of outstanding objects in the 
world about him he had feelings towards them and regarding them. 
These feelings he unwittingly projected outwards into them thereby 
endowing them with strangely impressive characters and powers. 
From the remote past, for example, man has seen with awe the 
strength and craft and competence of the wild animals with whom 
he has lived and upon whom he has preyed. In every respect which 
man of the later palaeolithic time could feel important, the animals 
against whom he had to match his wits in the hunt and in defense 

the bison, the bear, the wild boar, the mammoth, the reindeer— 
must have seemed to him quite definitely his superiors. From the 
diligence and art with which likenesses of these animals were 
drawn and modelled and painted it is certain that men’s interest in 
them was intense—no mere curious comparison with themselves 
but worship and communion, together with atonement for the 
violence done in killing them. If Magdalenian man had known the 
language of modern evolutionary biology or behavioristic psy- 
chology, he would doubtless have justified his admiration of these 
animals by their marvellous adaptation to the environment, the 


fitness of their organs, parts, and habits to the physical conditions 
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of their life and the directness and seeming adequacy of all their 
contacts with reality. Not versed, however, in the knowledge of 
the moderns, it was enough for him to seek satisfaction, and the 
reénforcement he had need of, in the direct representation and 
worship of his animal superiors in the recesses of the earth. 
Millenniums later, with sympathetic magic refined into poetry, the 
author of the Book of Job conveys his moral by picturing the 
wild ass roving free in his quest of pasture; the care-free instinct 
of the ostrich who, though denied understanding, “leaves her eggs 
on the ground and warms them in the dust”; the eagle, who sees 
her prey afar off from her look-out. These all are instances of 
close interadjustment between the animal and the conditions of its 
life. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise”’—but the excellence of animal behavior, which civilized man 
in his pride must be admonished to observe and ponder, the savage, 
beset with fears and tormented by cold and hunger, discovers for 
himself without admonition, Out of his vital intimacy of association 
with his seemingly happier and therefore nobler animal neighbors 
he makes a rude religion expressing his own conscious will to live 
and, in so far, his essential but unsuspected superiority over them. 
It is in the same way that the modern ethnologist is moved to 
admiration of more primitive peoples whom he comes to know.° 
\nd again, there is the frequent enthusiasm of cultivated occident- 
als for the cultures and the human types of individuality which 
they have found in China, in Japan, and among Arab Bedouin— 
where men in the course of generations or of centuries have taken 
on a certain finished form and equanimity, appraising the typical 
qualities and import of the recurrent experiences of life in a store 


of shrewd and sententious wisdom. A native serenity and fortitude 
manifests the adaptation of these peoples to the simple but suffic- 
ing conditions of their existence. 

I refer to such instances as these to suggest that admiring interest 
in a direct and integrated interrelation between organism and en- 
vironment is no new thing in human experience. In harassment 
and anxiety, men are charmed by whatever suggests the free play 
of well-ordered activities, whether physiological, economic or 

*Cf. Edward Sapir, as quoted by Alexander Goldenweiser in History, 


Psychology and Culture. 
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cultural, in a physical environment which is able continuously 
to sustain them. In human affairs critical intelligence may some- 
times too well remember the cost at which adjustment has been 
brought about; but, for better or worse, there is for most of us 
a powerful appeal in the sight of beasts or men responding with 
readiness and effect to a definite cross-section or perspective of 
entities. 

To return then to epistemology—we have in such cases, as the 
observer sees it, an undeniable presence of reality to the responding 
organism. Clearly, in a sense, the observer is justified in saying 
that the hawk ‘knows’ how to fly, perhaps even that she ‘knows’ 
the air through which she flies. Likewise the swimmer knows the 
water which supports him and by what movements to propel him- 
self through it. The worker ant knows what to do when water in- 
vades the nest. In all such cases the appropriate thing is done by 
which the life-system or the particular activity of the animal or 
human individual is maintained. As for the observer, who, we must 
remember, is after all responsible for the description of these 
activities as instances of knowledge, he is impressed with the ad- 
justment and perfection of response which he beholds. Confessedly 
or secretly he desires the same facility for himself. Watching the 
swimmer, he may wish to swim, or going to the worker-ant for 
wisdom, he may resolve to be industrious. If it is not some 
particular activity that he contemplates, he may wish, more re- 
flectively, that in all that he may plan or aspire to do, he 
might have, in his performance, the complete assurance of the 
animals or the human expert. He may wish, that is to say, that 
he ‘knew how’ and, looking more to the end than to the means, 
he will think of ‘knowing how’ in the modern ‘extrovert’ and 
objective fashion. He will think of knowing how as neither more 
nor less than having, like the human or subhuman expert, a ready 
and immediate response, a direct and adequate adjustment, to 
every significant aspect of the real that claims his notice. I offer 
this as a schematic natural history of epistemological monism, the 
doctrine of the immediate presence of the real in knowledge. 
For like much else in current philosophy, the doctrine is a fact of 
natural history rather than the work of critical reflection and 


analysis it purports to be. To this hurried sketch might be added 
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some mention of the adventitious prestige of natural science, which 
in our own time as in the past has tempted philosophers from their 
peculiar problems and appropriate methods. 

But the cave-man of the later palaeolithic had, perhaps, some 
sense, in his inadequacy and misgivings, of the necessity of working 
in himself an inner change. If his ritual, supposing as we must that 
he had one, had come down to us, we might find expressed in it 
some recognition of his weakness and his hope of new courage and 
power. His worship, we may suppose, was in the nature of com- 
munion—ultimately some form of self-identification with the 
animals he contemplated, in their counterfeit presentment, and ad- 
dressed—but his tacit objective was a change within himself. He 
wished, let us say, to be more ready for ‘response’ when the cross- 
section or the perspective of animal in flight or animal brought to 
bay should assemble itself in the forest about his waiting and 
‘attending’ brain. This readiness for response, if he could have 
described it in separation from the act, would doubtless have been 
something quite tense and ‘dynamic’, a ‘moving equilibrium’ of 
eyes and arms and legs awaiting the favorable moment for release. 
It would have been itself no cross-section of entities for him but 
a readiness for what might, when it occurred, be seen in a flash 
to be a cross-section. Now, if there had been epistemologists 
or logicians in those days, they might well have sought to under- 
mine the hunter’s faith in his procedure of communion as a prepar- 
ation for response. They might have suggested a closer study of 
the habits of their prey ; the desirability of food and sleep before 
the hunt, improvement of weapons and the like. This would have 
been a rival type of preparation and they would doubtless have 
brought down upon themselves the displeasure of the medicine 
men and theologians of the stricter sect. 

The hunter of today is more self-confident than his forerunner 
of Altamira. His preparation for the hunt is neither spiritual or 
motional like the ancient hunter’s nor intellectual or scientific, 
as the ancient hunter’s must increasingly have come to be. He 
promptly provides himself with guns and ammunition of which he 
has, at best, a very superficial understanding and in the conceiving 
and making of which he has had no share. Of course, in this he is 


quite blameless. His needs for spiritual renewal lie in other direc- 
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tions than the ancient hunter’s, but they need be no less genuine 
and they must be supplied in other ways. No doubt the modern man 
of affairs is justified in his unconcern with the technical inquiries 
and procedures which supply him with his ways and means. His 
task of utilizing these ways and means is difficult enough and 
requires all the inventiveness and judgment that he can bring to it. 
No doubt the plain man is justified—but not, I think, the professing 
epistemologist of today, whose objective and immediatistic concep- 
tion of knowledge is avowedly content merely to ratify in set terms 
the plain man’s pardonable oversights. Our hypothetical Magda- 
lenian epistemologists had a truer sense of the realities of our 
common experience. They saw that knowing is essentially an 
enterprise and that knowledge is understandable only as the ful- 
fillment of the knowing enterprise. Knowledge for them must have 
been primarily a conception to be forecast and attained, not a 
relational complex to be observed and analyzed or even a state of 
blessedness to be “enjoyed”. Such teaching, at all events, would 
have been comprehensible from the point of view of their ruder 
contemporaries for whom also ‘response’ was a crisis for which one 
felt oneself unready and ‘readiness’ a change to be effected in one- 
self. Their contemporaries must have understood them and taken 
them seriously—this last a distinction seldom accorded an episte- 


mological novelty in our time. 


IT 


An acute though sympathetic critic of epistemological monism 
has said recently: “The treatment of mind as a field of objects 
specifically responded to, and thus as a class of non-mental entities 

. seems to give no satisfactory account ... of the dynamic aspect 
of the mental life.”* Our present concern, however, is not with 
rival theories of mind or with the descriptive analysis of knowledge 
considered as the attained content or possession of a mind. A study 
of theories of mind would seem to require first of all some careful 
account of how and when and why such a term as ‘mind’ comes into 
use in human speech and thought. Likewise it cannot be unim- 
portant for the theory of knowledge that we have occasion in our 


experience to use the term ‘knowledge’ as a predicate. We refer to 


*C. W. Morris: Six Theories of Mind, 124 
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views of reality that we take and have as ‘knowledge’. Knowledge is 
called knowledge. Let knowledge be defined as one pleases—as a 
cross-section of real entities, as a centered perspective of aspects of 
realities, as an association of ideas, as the reference of an ideal con- 
tent to a reality beyond the act—whatever the meaning of the name 
may be, we have first of all to face the simple fact that the term 
Knowledge is a name occurring in our vocabulary and that terms or 
names exist to designate whatever impresses us with some outstand- 
ing character. How knowledge is defined by a particular episte- 
mologist may be a ‘malicious’ plot or a playful tour de force to un- 
dermine the plain man’s faith; it may bespeak an anxious though 
gratuitous eagerness to ‘validate’ knowledge once for all. Let the 
definition be what it may, the fact remains that whatever gets itself 
in any way defined by us must first of all have stood out for our 
naming and our definition with some quality that marked it as a 
thing of note. Knowledge itself is no exception. So long as we 
choose to ignore this elementary fact, we shall have, I think, nothing 
but cross-purpose and futility in our theory of knowledge. 

I urge, accordingly, that the de facto presence, for a ‘knower’, 
of acomplex of qualitative content of whatever sort cannot, in and 
of itself, in an epistemological sense, amount to knowledge. An 
observer who has reason to suspect the de facto presence of a 
complex for another person may call it knowledge, as the behavior- 
ist may say that the rat has knowledge of the maze. But this is 
to speak elliptically. I may be able to repeat the multiplication 
table without an error. If, however, I am to declare that I know 
it, I must have had some occasion to take note of my ability to 
repeat it. If I say of a man that he knows the Arabic language 
I impute to him the possibility, at least, of the same type of realizing 
sense of his possession as I have had regarding my own arithmetical 
accomplishment. Otherwise it would be enough to say that his 
speech sounds to me the same as Arabic. If a behaviorist says that 


the trained rat ‘knows’ the maze, he may, to be sure, not mean to 


t 


assert that the rat ‘enjoys’ or is ‘aware’ of knowing but he is 
certainly using language he could not use had he not, in the last 
analysis, himself solved some similar puzzle and then been moved 
somehow to make reflective comment on the achievement. 


What then is the mark or aspect that gives to a complex whole 
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of empirical content its status and character of ‘knowledge’ for a 
knower? Not any mark or aspect analytically discoverable within 
it but, rather, I hold, a specific emotional accompaniment which, 
momentarily at least, fixates the complex as a possession and a 
resource. I shall call this emotional accompaniment ‘Elation’. 
Knowledge recognized as such, apart from any reference to its 
specific applications or uses or implications, is what has brought 
one or delivered one out of uncertainty. The predicament in which 
one found the elements of a problem ambiguous in their practical 
prompting or their theoretical meaning has dissolved. Knowledge 
is a view or field of fact from which irrelevance and misleading 
appearance have fallen away. There is a place in this view for all 
relevant data which at first stood apart, opaque and stubborn and 
problematic. The new view which we take for knowledge persuades 
and convinces against the declining resistance of one’s no longer 
divided mind. With the probable hypothesis or clearly ordered 
factual perspective one feels oneself identified. Lifted thus out 
of perplexity and vacillation, one is elated. I do not argue that 
Elation in tantamount to proof; quite the contrary. I suggest that 
when ‘proof’—in the sense of the convergent import of relevant 
data—is, by whatever standard, acceptably complete, elation 
supervenes. It is not a validation of knowledge and certainly not a 
definition. It is the sign of our reflective appreciation of a sig- 
nificant whole now first available as a programme or a satisfying 
vision. It marks our release from the tensions of a problem and our 
restoration to our normal sense of competence and grasp. Without 
this sign no complex, whether of ideas conjoined or of entities in a 
cross-section or of aspects in a perspective, could be reflectively 
designated as knowledge. It would remain de facto whatever 
it might happen to be. There would therefore be no possibility of 
definition or description of the knowledge-character and, for 
better or for worse, no problem of the place of knowledge in the 
general scheme of real things. 

The actual occurrence of elation as an emotional experience is, 
of course, a matter for introspective verification. But introspection 
may be assisted by specifying more narrowly the reflective juncture 
in which it should be looked for. Elation is, for example, not the 


same as the knower’s happiness or gratified vanity in having made 
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a useful or a significant discovery or his mere eagerness to press 
forward to the consequences which his discovery may promise. 
The term is perhaps too suggestive of such emotions as joy or 
ecstasy to be altogether suitable to the somewhat special, indeed 
‘formal’ type of feeling which I am endeavoring to suggest. I use 
it because etymologically it seems to me to express quite exactly 
what one is aware of in the moment of clarification of a problem, 
when the confused beginning and the ordered ending are present 
together as contrasting stages of a creative undertaking. Let us 
say, for a contrast, that the sense of beauty takes its rise in the 
mind’s continuous and recurrent play over the simultaneous details 
making up a diversified but well-composed asthetic ‘surface’. Then 
we may say that elation, on the other hand, arises out of the mind’s 


1 ] 
i 


movement back and forth in time over the logical chasm between 


the original problem, with its array of discordant d 


ita, and the 
eventual inclusive survey. After one of Sherlock Holmes’ final 
elucidations in Baker Street, there is a pleasure in recovering our 
first impression of the triviality of some early small detail that the 
master infallibly fixed upon as the center of the problem. No longer 
do we see “as in a glass, darkly”. 

It may be worth while to compare elation with those conceptions 
of ‘awareness’ and ‘enjoyment’ which have played so conspicuous 
a part in recent British epistemology. I regard elation as the genu- 
ine experience of which awareness and enjoyment are vanishing 
residues, dubiously haunting the epistemological conscience. Be- 
cause the knowledge-complex has been divorced from its setting 
and antecedents and is taken as something self-sufficient and self- 
justified, awareness and enjoyment fall apart, becoming unreal and 
unintelligible. A literally diaphanous and qualityless awareness, 
even if there could be any incitement to look for it, could not be 
detected as present—we know the window-pane is there only by its 
inequalities of color and refraction. And if enjoyment, as we are 
told, is somehow unique in every instance, if it is unlike awareness 
in being identical in no two of its occurrences, we discover this 
uniqueness not by comparison and analysis, as with ordinary 
objects of knowledge which we judge to be unique, but somehow 


by appreciation accompanying the contemplation of ordinary 
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objects.’ Enjoyment is like Peter Rabbit in David Starr Jordan’s 
rhyme: “when you look it in the face, it is in some other place”. 
Elation, I submit, is troubled by none of these paradoxes. It has the 
typical sameness in all its occurrences which is asserted of the 
alleged diaphaneity called awareness and has the qualitativeness 
pertaining to enjoyment—strangely declared by its proponent never 
to be twice the same. Unlike enjoyment, elation has need of 
no privileged immunity from contemplation—though like other 
emotions, and for reasons of the same sort, it must as a matter 
of fact fade away and disappear when contemplation dwells upon 
it. American Neo-realism in its analysis of knowledge could dis- 
cover neither awareness nor enjoyment. In this it had the barren 
virtue of consistency with its immediatist principles but the British 
writers have had a nearer, if still too distant, feeling for the 
truth. 

It will be seen that in this account of elation as the sign of 
knowledge, I have spoken of knowledge attained, not knowledge 
sought. I have done this in order to join issue more definitely, not 
only with current conceptions of awareness and enjoyment, but 
with the general point of view of current epistemology. Epistem- 
ology’s concern is with completed judgment, with finished wholes 
of knowledge. The ‘representative function’ of knowledge, the 
‘claim’ of knowledge to an ‘objective reference’, its pretension to 
‘transitivity’ or ‘transcendence’, the ‘validity’ of this pretension or 
prerogative—after the weary lapse of three hundred years, these 
perennial themes of reputable philosophic discourse must still 
be pursued, with the best hope possible, on this same inflexible 
assumption. Even those who in these latter days declare these 
mysteries mere Scheinprobleme themselves naively proceed upon 
it as a matter of course. Accordingly, wishing to meet this assump- 
tion on its own ground, I have held that unless the finished whole 
or complex, called knowledge by subjectivist, idealist, realist, and 
positivist alike, brought with it into its epistemological present 
the color and reminiscence of its past and its becoming, it would 


not be known as knowledge or, indeed, be called anything at all. 


‘Alexander: Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 1; Preface to New Impression, 
XVi-XVii, 
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In that case there would be no epistemologists—to “peep and 
botanize” with doubting curiosity or to admire with dogmatic 
fervor. In fact, without this comment on its past and its becoming 
which I have called Elation, the knowledge-complex itself would 
vanish unobserved into a blur of active feeling. The swimmer, for 
example, loses separate sense of buoyancy beneath and tumbling 
wave above and water before him, yielding to his effort. At the 
limit of perfected response we have the automatism of the skilled 
typist—which is ‘knowledge’ only for a behaviorist observer who 
has never taken the trouble to consider how he has come by such a 
term.* What current epistemology takes for knowledge, complete 
and par excellence, derives all its mysterious ‘transitivity’ of refer- 
ence from the motivations at work in its making. The transitivity 
of knowledge, as currently admired, is a fallacy of misplaced mys- 
tery. 


III 


As knowledge attained is signalized by Elation, so the incep- 
tion of a problem evokes or occasions an attitude of acknowl- 
edgment of a real or set of reals by which the problem is 
presented. Acknowledgment of a real at once bespeaks our 
sense of bafflement and inadequacy in the presence of the prob- 
lem and our determined hope of finding a solution. Acknowl- 
edgment is a preparation for aggression upon the real where- 
as Elation is our comment upon its amenability and our achieved 
degree of mastery over it. In the presence of a problem, so 
long as it remains genuinely a problem for us, we look forward 
to a solution and the solution lies beyond and apart from any 
knowledge we possess at present. It will depend upon the getting 
of factual data regarding the real before us and upon the import 
of factual data that already appear. We look beyond ourselves 
and our resources to the real from which alone can come answers 
to our questions and cooperation with our physical efforts. I am 
suggesting that Nature is not first of all ‘there’ for us as an objective 
ut and to reénforce our 


order ready to answer questions rightly | 
efforts. It is not there for us until we have discovered it and w 


* Cf. an early article of Warner Fite’s on “The Agent and th 


Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII (1908). 
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cannot discover it until we have looked for it. But looking for it 
involves a prior supposition or conception or postulate—I have 
preferred to say ‘acknowledgment’—of its existence.? Acknowl- 
edgment of a natural order is our self-assertive and spontaneous 
reaction to primary experiences of danger imminent, of goods 
denied or snatched away, of patterns of behavior no longer 
effectual. We do not turn to the natural order because we believe 
that it may help us but we find ourselves in need of help and in 
our quest for help the natural order is acknowledged. 

We are told in the familiar naturalistic account of knowledge 
that normally and inveterately in our waking hours we are doing 
something or going somewhere. And then as we do or go, some- 
thing seems to be amiss in our doing or something comes in the 
way of our going. Literally or figuratively a stone wall looms 
across our path, a wild beast threatens or a chasm yawns; we find 
a tool getting dull or our muscles getting weary or the daylight 
failing. Forthwith our destination and what is to happen there, or 
the finished work and its uses, are projected before us in imagina- 
tion. Ways and means are thus suggested whereby the hindrance 
may be removed or effectively offset and our doing or our going 
reinstated. The needs behind our doing or going give to these 
activities their momentum and energy so that the hindrance does 
not too easily discourage them. Their drive keeps ideation and 
perception active and their specific character determines what 
percepts and what salient characters of percepts shall have place 
in the knowledge-process and its outcome. Such is the schematic 
outline. 1 am not now concerned to question this account of knowl 


edge, though I think it one-sided and, from an epistemological 


*I have not said ‘hypothesis’. ‘Acknowledgment’ is not an hypothesis but 


the envisagement of an order f nature amenable to the method of hy- 
pothesis and verification. “A principle of induction demands a real order 
amongst the events to which it refers. .. . Functional relations descriptive of 


past events are not dependable unless they have a ground. And unless this 
ground be some kind of connection within the phenomenal realm, which 
no one has discovered, we may call it an external world. Hence, if scien- 
tihnc inference is to be valid, some kind of external world is necessary; 
but I see no way to affirm the antecedent of this proposition. In view of 
this point we may restate our argument in one sentence; namely, since 
the validity of induction presupposes an external world, the external world 
cannot be established inductively’ (E. J. Nelson: “The Inductive Argu- 
ment for an External World,” Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 
237 it.). 
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point of view, more or less irrelevant. No doubt knowledge or 
knowing is in certain of its aspects a natural event. If, in the cur- 
rent mode, we sufficiently adapt and extend our conception of the 
physical, the ‘nature’ in which knowledge is an event may then, of 
course, be called ‘physical nature’. But no event in physical nature is 
known as knowledge unless that event is viewed from a standpoint 
which is not, for the knower then and there, in physical nature— 
unless it is regarded with an interest which is not, as experienced, a 
factor in that nature in which it is intended that the knowledge shall 
have effect.’® 

I have suggested that the field of knowledge is centered about 
a reality or a real situation whose relation to the knower is that 
of being ‘acknowledged’. But acknowledgment relates always to a 
function or capacity imputed to what is acknowledged and this 
function or capacity must answer to some need or attitude of the 
person making the acknowledgment. More specifically, then, I 
hold that the ‘phenomenon’ or ‘experience’ behind which we cannot 
go in any account of the knowledge situation is the knower’s ap- 
preciation of his unreadiness to meet the challenge of the problem 
which confronts him. If there is mystery in this, it is at least 
mystery not misplaced. Until the problem arose, the obvious 
surface-aspects of the physical scene evoked their appropriate 
responses—or, if the procedure was theoretical and no mere matter 
of commonplace doing or going, then percepts, words, concepts, 
meanings passed and repassed fluently in mind with their prompt- 
ings to attend, ignore and classify. But now this free course of 
fluent behavior and “joyous science” is broken. The ordinary 
suggestions of things get one into difficulty or seem to clash. Out 
of this there is borne in upon the knower an impression of his 
cognitive inadequacy—not to mention his need of material re- 
enforcement. It is out of this impression and this need that there 
comes his acknowledgment of a realistic world from which cogni- 
tive supplementation and material reenforcement may be had. The 
real world is not automatically self-revealing. Without a sense in 
us of our disability and our need for fuller knowledge, its presence 


* See the pointed remarks of W. C. Swabey in the closing paragraph of 
Chap. X of his Being and Being Known (N.Y., 1937) 
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over against us, as a realistic world, would remain forever un- 
suspected. The animals, we may assume, whose working relations 
with the world are so built into their bodily structure as to fasten 
a bondage upon them that mankind has contrived largely to escape, 
do not suspect its presence. As Kant saw, in the “Refutation of 
Idealism’’, the consciousness of our own existence in time is at the 
same time an immediate consciousness of the existence of other 
things outside us—actual things he insists, not mere representa- 
tions. For Kant’s “existence in time”, read “involvement in a 
problem” and for “immediate consciousness” read “acknowledg- 
ment’’. If there is mystery in this, it is, I think, a mystery we shall 
never succeed in resolving into other terms. We look forward to 
an indeterminate but a determinable future; from this future, 
made determinate, we look back to the transcended past; and in 
the two views we know ourselves to have been the same. If this is 
mystery, there is at all events no escape or change of venue possible. 

The intending knower, confronted with a problem, asks questions 
which he finds himself unable to answer. Whether his undertaking 
be of directly personal concern to him or one disinterestedly 
theoretical, he does not see his w ay clear before him. Salient objects 
and aspects of the situation stand out in his perceptual field. They 
are, let us say, ‘substantives’—though such a designation no doubt 
anticipates a later point of view. Each is a complex of empirical 
characters bound together to form a uniquely significant whole— 
for which probably there is a name. These substantives hold over 
from what I have referred to as the previous course of free be- 
havior and of joyous science but now they stand apart, declaring 
no unambiguous meaning for the new situation. The gears and 
clutch and ‘gas’ are all there and their normal relation to the 
operation of a car is clear enough but somehow they refuse to 
interact as usual. In Leibniz’s example, a clock that has stopped 
running is still in some sense a clock, with dial, weights, and 
pendulum. Yet the meanings of these parts, as the owner has 
understood them in the past are no longer sufficient. The clock has 
been a clock until now—has had a good and sufficient amount of 
‘clockness’ (quantité horodictique) in it—but it is a clock no longer 


except in hopeful possibility. It must be turned over to ‘someone 
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else’, who will deal with it in the manner of the geometer and the 
physicist.™ 

The knower in such cases ‘acknowledges’ not substantives but 
substances. The substantival car or clock is there patently enough. 
It presents the problem but gives and can give no solution. To 
‘acknowledge’ it would be an empty courtesy. What must be 
acknowledged if car or clock is to be restored to normal function- 
ing is something behind the substantival aspects—something which 
is fit by nature to be taken hold of, divided, compounded, and is so 
thought of as to suggest and direct operations such as these. Our 
experience is a passing from substantive to substantive. Sub- 
stantives have determinate and ready meanings in fluent action or 
discourse. But there are the embarrassing and difficult transitions 
somehow to be made. If we ignore in our philosophy the knower 
and this plight of his, we must fail to appreciate the inescapability 
of these transitions and we miss the realistic import of mediative 
conceptions like ‘substance’ upon which they must depend for 
their orderly and economical accomplishment. 

However, the knower’s anticipatory desire for knowledge and 
his correlative ‘acknowledgment’ of substances is no mere prologue 
introducing the main action. Substances acknowledged are looked 
to (I do not say ‘looked at’) as critical factors in the situation. 
Attention turns toward them, but attention is operative—not 
contemplative, like our preoccupied ‘possession’ of substantives. 
Substance is what can receive, ‘stand up to’, answer to, the impact 
and penetration of our questioning procedures. First our question- 
ing when substantives fail of significant meaning; then our sense 
of inadequacy to supply answers out of any resources of ours of 
knowledge or of ready conjecture. Acknowledgment of substances 
announces our purpose of taking hold of things, turning them 
around, turning them inside out, dissecting them, bringing reagents 
to bear upon them, in the hope that they may be made to take on 
more useful or indicative shapes and qualities than are at present 
apparent. “A piece of wax”, says Descartes in the Second Medita- 
tion, “is neither the sweetness of honey, the pleasant odour of 
flowers, the whiteness, the figure—but only a body that a little 


" Discourse on Metaphysics, Section VIII (Montgomery’s translation: 
Cf. Gerhardt, Vol. IV, pp. 434-435.) 
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before appeared to me under these forms, and which is now per- 
ceived under others.” Quite so. But to make what follows in the 
Second Meditation serve my purpose, I shall have to adapt and 
alter it, though not, I hope, too violently and out of all resemblance. 
What Descartes almost wrote, I think, is this: “What was it that 
I acknowledged as a body capable of taking on these later forms? 
It was something extended, flexible, movable. But these qualities 
or natures as I perceived them were only a few of the infinity of 
ways in which the wax can appear. The wax, therefore—that body 
or substance I acknowledged—can have been no substantive, 
comprehended or comprehensible in imagination. It was a sub- 
stance and my acknowledgment was an act of mine declaring my 
need and my intent to know. Thus the latter disclaimed all pre- 
tension of being itself, as acknowledgment, knowledge. The 
substance wax is certainly the same that I see, touch, imagine and 
it is, in fine, the same which I from the beginning believe it to be. 
But my acknowledgment of it is neither an act of sight, of touch 
712 


or of imagination, nor is it an intuition of the mind 


IV 

The strife of substantive and substance is involved with current 
controversy as to the physical or psychical character of the qualita- 
tive elements of knowledge-complexes. Shall we consider these 
latter as mental occurrents or “ideas’’ somehow resulting in us 
from the action of substances upon us or attendant on such action? 
With substances banished from the world by the principle of 
immediacy, this conception might seem no longer possible. If, 
instead, what we know as physical objects are substantival, not 
substantial, then it would seem necessary to interpret ideas or 
sensa as themselves somehow part and parcel of these physical 
objects—which, on the other view, cause or “occasion” them. The 
problem is a legacy from the ardent youth of that British philoso- 
pher whose name no Californian can pronounce correctly without 
fear of seeming pedantic. Berkeley, in his zeal to destroy material- 
ism, declared the abstract idea of material substance not merely 


untrue but actually impossible to conceive. Ideas, however, instead 


“ After Veitch’s translation, 110-112. 
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of becoming therefore physical as with the moderns, remain for 
him, as a matter of course, mental or psychical as before. We 
“can excite them in our minds at pleasure, and vary and shift the 
scene as oft as [we] think fit”. The ideas “perceived by sense” 
over which we have not this power are, clearly, produced in us 
by “some other Will or Spirit”.’® Berkeley has here the advantage 
over present-day heirs of his epistemological monism ; ideas are to 
be held mental or physical or of neither sort, he plainly assumes, not 
by a direct inspection but by their manner of relation to spiritual 
activity. He finds them to depend for their existence upon spiritual 
activity and they are therefore mental. Considered as contents, in- 
deed, ideas, says Berkeley, are “visibly inactive” having in them 
“nothing of power or agency’’."* In so far they would seem to re- 
semble the insensate and inert substance of the materialists which 
Berkeley denied and in so far to deserve the name of physical. The 
moderns are quick to seize upon this latter aspect of ideas for the 
foundation of their philosophy—they are transformed into “essen 
ces”, “neutral entities”, “eternal objects”, “sensa”. Berkeley, with 
truer philosophic insight, can only take this absence of spiritual ac- 
tivity from ideas as a sign that spiritual activity must be looked for 
elsewhere. 

Unfortunately Berkeley had no adequate realization of other 
relationship between spiritual activity and ideas than that of the 
mere existential dependence of the latter on the former. After all, 
the suggestion that ideas are mental because they can be excited in 
the mind at pleasure is rather vague. Does the mental quality mean 
that it is in the “mind” and not elsewhere that contents called ideas 
appear when they are “excited” or does it mean that ideas are 
excitable at pleasure, “mind” being merely a name for the sum- 
total of such appearings? Probably the latter. But if so, the motives 
and the manner of our excitation of ideas become obviously mat- 
ters of the very first concern. Why is it now our “pleasure”—and 
now not—to “excite” ideas? Shall we not say it is our pleasure to do 
so when, having acknowledged real things in a real world over 
against us, we question them and seek to frame hypotheses from 
their answers? And that when elation supervenes upon the result, 
we find it no longer necessary to continue the “excitation” ? 


Principles of Human Knowledge, Secs. 28-29 
4 } 
Ibid., Sec. 25 
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No doubt the elements of knowledge—entities or sensa or ideas 
—are, qualitatively, what they are, as they ‘emerge’ in the order 
of ‘nature’. If we assert that they are physical stuff, it may well 
seem, as Mr. Lovejoy says, that they are “stuff” of a “very peculiar” 
sort. But if we accordingly assert that they are psychical, it may be 
found all but impossible to assign any more enlightening meaning 
to the term than the purely negative one of ‘non-physical’. And if 
the term means nothing positive, the temptation is strong to suspect 
that the absence of physical characters which it asserts is a mere 
begging of the question due to our conceiving the physical in a 
needlessly narrow and old-fashioned way. Just this is in fact the 
contention of that variant of epistemological monism currently 
known as Objective Relativism. We should regard as physical and 
as natural, so the argument runs, whatever happens in the order 
and course of nature—and the hardiest advocate of the theory of 
ideas or sensa cannot deny that the sensa occur in more or less 
fixed types of relationship with processes in the physical nervous 
systems of living creatures. If we take this fact at its full face 
value its far-reaching consequences for philosophy at once appear. 
“We never have the task”, as one writer has expressed it, “of 
getting (by knowledge) from the realm of psychic states into the 
world of physical existence, but simply the task of getting from 
the world as it is partially perceived to the world as it is more 
largely inferred to be’”.*® Once we grasp the implication of this 
simple fact, we may rest assured of some, at least, of our supposed 
“knowledge of physical objects, since such objects are at least in 
part given’”’.*® And again: “Unless,” declares Mr. Murphy, “the 
revelation of ‘the characters which reality happens to take on’ in 
particular perspectives is some knowledge of reality . . . then 
experience ... would be no foundation for any further knowledge 
about the world”. But “for better or worse our knowledge of the 
external world is founded on what our own experience reveals”. 
Experience is “a rock on which we may build”." 

If our contention is correct that no complex of characters is 
ever knowledge merely in virtue of its presence for a ‘mind’ or 


*S. P. Lamprecht, Journal of Phil sophy XIX (1922), 173—quoted with 
appr val by M rris, Op Ce. 259. 
“C. W. Morris. Op. Cit., 254. Cf. also Kemp Smith: Prolegomena to an 
Idealistic Theory of Knowledge, Chap. IX (“Conclusions”) at end. 
A. E. Murphy, Journal of Philosophy, XXVIII (1931) 38. 
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its provocation of response in man or animal, this entire line of 
argument is beside the mark. One may suspect in it a certain 
professorial yearning for infallibility; it seems less concerned to 
preserve the unspoiled objectivity of the real than to flatter the 
philosopher’s assurance that in principle, there is nothing he may 
not certainly know if he pleases. Epistemological monism, in its 
neo-realist form, by common consent rendered error inexplicable. 
This was embarrassing to neo-realism, but objective relativism 
seems still to feel that some infallible truth must be had as a 
beginning if knowledge in its wider and higher reaches is to be 
dependable. There must be a rock on which to build. If we can only 
literally possess some smallest veritable particle of the real, its 
virtue of indubitability will interfuse any whole that may be raised 
upon it. The objective relativist’s minimum requisite is modest, but 
its ‘medicine’ is deemed potent. He asks a mere natural occurrence 

the natural occurrence of those characters of physical objects 
or perspectives for which the percipient functions of the organism 
are partly responsible. But this is purchasing infallibility by reduc- 
ing the desiderated knowledge to the vanishing point. ‘Knowledge 
of acquaintance’ (better, knowledge by mistake) is accepted as a 
ground of validation for knowledge properly so-called. One is 
reminded of the axiom of sympathetic magic by which piercing or 
breaking an image to which a man’s name has first been given will 
do real damage to the man himself. In the same way, by sheer 
similarity of names, knowledge of acquaintance is deemed a virtual 
possession of real knowledge—which, however, is relational and 
descriptive. Experience is indeed “a rock on which we may build”, 
but what do we mean by ‘Experience’? It is not the solid mass of a 
rock that orders the free spaces and perspectives of a human habita- 
tion built upon it; nor is a rock’s dense opaqueness what best 
likens it to a suggestive experimental ‘datum’. We have here, I fear, 
some lingering taint of absolutism in a system that declares itself a 
thorough-going relativism. 

Objective relativism insists that what are called sensa or ideas 
are in fact characters of real or physical things—differing from 
other characters which things as understood by physical science 
manifest, in their cosmic relations at large, in that they are 


“relative to” the “percipient functions of the organism”. They 
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should therefore be considered physical, not psychical. I have 
tried to suggest that this proposal is one motivated by mis- 
taken views of epistemological necessity and not justified by 
a direct consideration of the procedure of knowing. In a prob- 
lematic situation the ‘hold-over’ meanings of the objects, or 
substantives, which constitute it are misleading. They conflict or 
prove ineffectual when followed in actual behavior or interpreta- 
tion. New or amplified meanings must be discovered. Suggestions 
toward these meanings are afforded by substances, which we have 
acknowledged as over-against us, as they respond to our actual or 
imaginative manipulation. These suggestions are empirical char- 
acters, some of which may, and others of which may not, help to 
indicate by analogy or by association the solution that we seek. 
With the minutiae of this sort of logical procedure we are not 
here concerned. It is apparent, however, that in such procedure, it 
is, to borrow Berkeley’s language, the knower’s “pleasure” to 
excite ideas “in his mind” but it is equally apparent that the know- 
er’s principal means of doing this must be indirect. If he is usefully 
to excite ideas which will serve him as hypotheses, he must first 
have as data what Berkeley calls “ideas perceived by sense’’ and 
for these he must depend upon an agency outside himself. Berkeley 
says, upon “some other Will or Spirit”. I think that, for knowledge 
of the physical world, we must say, “substance”. Substance, 
acknowledged and questioned, responds by exciting in us “ideas 
perceived by sense”’. 

Should the Berkeleyan “ideas perceived by sense” be regarded as 
physical or as mental? It is a philosophic commonplace of the day 
that whatever we may eventually conclude as to the status of such 
things as ‘red’, ‘sweet’, ‘cold’, and ‘shrill’, all must agree that they 
are known, in the first place and for the most part in our experience, 
as physical properties of physical things. Red is a character of some 
roses; sweet, of sugar: cold, of ice; and shrill, of the fife or the 
commotion in the air which the fife sets up. These properties or 
qualities are as much part and parcel of the objects possessing 
them as the so-called primary qualities of size and weight. So far, 
it is said, all must be agreed. Now, from our ordinary experience, 
let us pass to the less ordinary. Suppose that instead of admiring 


the rose as a total pleasing object belonging to the vegetable king- 
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dom, I am especially attracted by its redness. I now forget the 
fragrance, the thorns and the form with which the red has been 
associated. I now have the red in dissociation but does it not con- 
tinue acceptably the same red that it was before? Suppose now 
that I attend to it more closely still. Is it in truth precisely 
the same red as before? Is it the same red as that of some other 
rose or of the red flag of revolution? What happens? In principle, 
nothing very important, it is held. Merely that the red which 
has had for its associates, fragrance, thorns, green leaves and the 
like, has now a setting of aching eyes, tense muscles of the neck, 
arrested breathing and other factors of the bodily mechanism of 
closer attention. But why, for all these substitutions, must the red 
be now something other than it was before? If it was for me physi- 
cal before, why is it not so still? How can the strange notion have 


by 


occurred in the first mind ever to be afflicted with it that now, 
some miracle, the red has become an “idea perceived by sense”? 
[f my attention relaxes, it becomes the red of the rose once more 
and none the worse for its experience. Nothing in principle im- 
portant has happened—even to me. It is true I now can see that the 
rose was at no time a thing physically apart from me. It was a 
perspective. The red of which I took more and more notice was 
merely the point of origin or center in my body or nervous system 
about which the perspective of the true and complete rose’s charac- 
ters was disposed. But at no point in the adventures of the red 
does reason appear for revising my initial and common-sense 
interpretation of it as a physical existent. 

I reject the conclusion of this argument because I reject its 
initial premise. The account of our common experience as being 
of physical things having physical properties I hold to be simply 
untrue to empirical fact. It is merely a confusion of points of 
view of a type to which present-day epistemologists are strangely 
prone. It is untrue that our common experience of the world is 
an experience of physical objects possessing or compacted of char- 
acters which by participation are physical like the objects that 
present them. I hold that our common experience is, on the 
contrary, of the type I have called free behavior, fluent discourse, 
“joyous science’, direct and confident response. In such experience, 


objects are for us neither substances in which attributes inhere nor 
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substantives compacted of component attributes. They are not for 
us physical and they are certainly not psychical. They are, as 
regards these categories, ‘neutral’, We have here a true epistemo- 
logical neutrality: neo-realism made its ultimate entities neutral 
by a fallacy of misplacement. The rose in the neutrality of free be- 
havior or fluent discourse is, instead, not a mosaic of simples but a 
whole of meaning. It is fragrant, doomed to vanish like youth, ready 
to be cut, needing to be sulphured, worth or not worth the trouble 
of growing it. Until it becomes in some way overtly problematic, it 
is an integral and significant whole of meaning—though neither 
‘whole’ nor ‘meaning’ is here explicitly a matter for consideration. 
The undivided rose is a joy or a care contributing to the sense and 
tenor of life. It provokes behavicr, decisions, musings. In such 
workings upon us and for such responses on our part, it is not ex- 
pressly taken as a thing over against and independent of the know- 
er. Ina world of meanings we should, like the animals perhaps, fre- 
quent familiar places and shun strange ones, hold to pleasant things 
and recoil from painful ones, take things as wholes and as they are, 
and make responses to them fortunate or otherwise. In such a 
world, things are not known as physical. They are neither ‘substan- 
tial’ nor recognized as ‘substantival’. Such conceptions are as irrele- 
vant to any interest possible here as the sublimity of Kant’s starry 
heavens to the astrophysicist or the truth or falsity of the theology 
of Paradise Lost to the student of Milton’s versification. They are 
not only irrelevant but of alien and subsequent origin. Epistemology 
foists them upon this phase of our experience by a sort of anachron- 
ism in reverse. 

Thus an aboriginal physicality of substantives, attaching as a 
matter of course to their component elements which never lose it, 
is an illusion. But when a situation becomes problematic, we have 
substantives now standing apart in opposition. The knower, as I 
have held, by his analytic and experimental attitude makes tacit or 
express acknowledgment of substances before him with which he 
proposes to have to do. If he pauses, however, before setting about 
his task, he may easily think, by a confusion of dates, and still more 
easily speak, of what were former outstanding characters of his 
difficult substantives as now ‘inhering’, under the name of attri- 


butes, in the substances he has just acknowledged. The resulting 
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two-faced conception of substance and attribute is thus an ill- 
assorted hybrid and the dialecticians have certainly not been grudg- 
ing in their faithful attentions to it. Dialectic is indispensable, but in 
this instance, one feels, the appalling exhibit of infirmities it dis- 
covers might well have occasioned some misgiving in the diagnos- 
ticians. After all, the patient does contrive to live. Dialectic is better 
fox the abatement of pretensions than for the fair judgment of mo- 
tives. Collapse of the conception of substance considered as a Car- 
tesian intuition of existence need not condemn it for a different 
role ; we cannot, I think, take seriously the eagerly proffered assur- 
ance that the substantive conception will serve every need far better. 

What then shall we say of these problematic characters of 
substantives? It is foreign to the knower’s present interest to call 
them attributes inhering in the substance he is now concerned with. 
When nevertheless he does so, his haste betrays him and the 
dialectician is quick to pounce upon his words. Or he may express 
the looser and more casual relation to substance which, in this 
context, these characters actually have for him, by saying that he 
‘takes them away from it’, ‘keeps them in it’, or ‘gives them to it’. 
This language may indeed offend the dialectician more than ever but 
at least it has some merit of dramatic verisimilitude and especially it 
suggests the intimately close relation in which the characters 
actually stand not to substance but to the knower. Some of them 
he dislikes, others have deceived or disappointed him. Some are 
pleasant on their own account. Still others are suggestive for his 
behavior or discourse and must not be forgotten. Some accordingly 
he will offset, others ignore, make sure or emphasize. No doubt 
these operations of his will not be wholly or even mainly ‘mental’. 
Very definitely they may, and often must, be things done with 
his physical eyes and hands aided by tools and other means: but 
what concerns us here is the function of those former characters 
of substantives which, having become problematic, now motivate 
and govern these operations. I hold that, as a plain matter of fact, 
in these aspects of motivating and governing, they are in no sense, 
for the knower, attributes of substance. In meaning and essence 
they are not parts or factors in the physical world at all, as he now 
regards it. 


I hold that we should call them ‘psychical’ when viewed in the 
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light of their function and ‘mental’ when considered as existents 
or occurrents. Nothing is physical in any intelligible sense that does 
not causally interact with other things in the order of nature. This 
the characters of substantives do not do. One cools a cup of coffee 
by stirring. One can do this for the very simple reason that the 
coffee resists being stirred. If the psychical hotness is to be reduced, 
physical radiation must be hastened. Stirring hastens radiation but 
there can be no stirring without reciprocal interaction between 
the liquid and the spoon. Physical causation never runs one way. 
But the disappearance of the hotness is a one-way process. Hotness 
goes and is not—differing therein from the radiant heat that is dissi- 
pated into space. In a sense it is ‘hot coffee’ that one stirs and its 
hotness is the reason for the stirring. But the hotness does not resist 
the spoon—this is done by the coffee as a liquid, whose resistance 
is more or is less in inverse ratio not to the hotness but to the 
physical temperature. If it is retorted that this proceeds upon a 
question-begging identification of physical nature with those aspects 
of nature which are the concern of physical science, my reply 
must be that so far we are on safe ground. We had better stand 
upon it until there is something more than a mistaken epistemo- 
logical anxiety to suggest a change.** And again we may be told 
that the impressions and prejudices of the knower unversed in 
philosophic criticism must be of little weight when opposed to the 
philosopher’s more broadly based and objective views. | answer 
that the philosopher’s function is to interpret the mundane know- 
er’s categories and procedures, not to expurgate them in the inter- 
ests of a theory. 


V 


To speak of substance as unknowable is to confess that one 
would like to know it as one knows substantives but believes the 
undertaking hopeless. This tacit avowal in its self-denying aspect 
iS agnosticism; in its impact on the pretensions or the faith of 
others it is scepticism. These terms often convey a suggestion of 

“Cf. C. W. Morris, Op. Cit., 246-259. The most careful and appealing 
argument I know of in favor of the view I am opposing is that of G. F. 
Stout, Mind and Matter, Book Four, Chapters I-V. Kemp Smith's 


Prole jyomena to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge also on the whole pre- 
ters the interpretation of sensa as physical. Cf., however, pp. 191-104 passim, 


in which the privacy and “telepathic” function of sensa are emphasized. 
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opprobrium in current epistemological discussion: it is strange that 
philosophers who disavow all theological prepossession should still 
regard scepticism and agnosticism as an obvious reduction to 
absurdity of any philosophical conclusion which implies them. I 
have, however, no brief or partiality for agnosticism: I regard 
agnosticism’s unexpressed desire for knowledge of substances as 
merely a needless though not an unaccountable mistake. If the de- 
sire could be dispelled its repression would be no longer necessary. 
Substance is unknowable very much as justice and beauty are un- 
weighable or equality not transportable from place to place. There 
is a patent incongruity between the conception of substance and 
those endeavors and their substantival outcomes which we know as 
knowledge. 

If then it is the knower’s sense of inadequacy that accounts for 
the acknowledgment of substance and transforms the constituent 
characters of substantives into logical data, a similar view must be 
taken of what we commonly refer to as knowledge of other 
persons. First there must be a problem of a particular distinctive 
type and then or thereby, the presence of another self before us. 
Substance does not forcibly extort acknowledgment from us by its 
sheer de facto presence. So other selfhood must await the occa- 
sion for its recognition. For reasons which will presently appear, 
I shall speak not of the ‘acknowledgment’ of other selves but of 
their “acceptance’’. In that primary phase of our experience which 
I have called free behavior and fluent discourse, there is of course 
appreciation of the bodily presence and the varying congenialities 
of other human beings. Some of our neighbors attract and others 
repel. Some render material services and others demand them. As 
for human beings as a class, their characteristic promises of ex- 
perience differ for us from those of the dumb animals and of the 
plants and lifeless things about us—which mankind has doubtfully 
and by slow degrees learned to call impersonal and inanimate. But 
clearly, as I think, in this phase of free behavior the distinction of 
personal and impersonal has as little place and relevance as that 
of psychical and physical. Acceptance of selves, like acknowledg- 
ment of substances, must await its occasion in some intrusion of 
the problematic. 


It can hardly be doubted that, to early man, other human beings 
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were on the whole less impressive than other creatures and other 
things in his environment. Invention, initiative, insight, on any 
level of society, however dependent upon pervasive influences at 
work within the group, must come to expression in the words or 
acts of gifted individuals but in savage society such expression is 
mainly covert, shy and reticent, getting at best scant welcome if it 
bears too individual a mark. Normality is the presumption. When 
such novelties as these occur in individuals, they argue a super- 
natural visitation, divine or diabolic. They set the recipient apart 
from common men instead of being taken to reveal the common 
man’s latent possibilities. On the other hand in their lordly and 
intriguing heedlessness of human fears and inhibitions, the 
animals, the heavenly bodies, fire, storm, trees, and disembodied 
spirits excite wonder and may acquire more or less of personal 
quality long before this character accrues to man. Nothing, prob- 
ably, could be further from the truth than to interpret the 
personification of such things as these as an analogy, based upon 
resemblances of their observed behavior to that of the human 
observer. This common conception of the matter assumes that the 
observer is by some ‘inner sense’ or ‘intuition’ already personal for 
himself. Analogy may help in the interpretation of particular “be- 


haviors” but in such a use of analogy it is assumed quite obviously 
that the observer and his object already are akin. We must say, in- 
stead, that into the individual’s free behavior there intrudes the 
sight of strength or skill or daring or bountiful provision before 
which his own performance and ability seem feeble. Difference, not 
likeness, is what impresses. Thus, the storm-gods of the Vedic 
hymns, decked with flashing chains and shouting in exultation, mow 
down the forest with a joyous freedom which, let us say, thrills 
without wholly putting to shame the weary reaper toiling in his 
grain field. The might of nature awakens a response that runs for- 
ward in the grooves of his human striving but presses beyond that 
striving’s accustomed range. The spectacle is not too stupendous to 
suggest a quality and freedom in endeavor that he may venture dis- 
tantly to hope for—until the hope too nearly approaches the thresh- 
old of awareness and retreats into envy or wonder. In the tension 
self-consciousness gets a dim awakening. Personification is a pro- 


jection of this thrill of freedom and awakening on the beholder’s 
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part back into the natural power that has evoked it. Nor is personi- 
fication the mere predication of an abstract and generic metaphysi- 
cal character. In the hymns, the imputation of goodness, wisdom, 
purity, poetic vision, goes with it, giving the storm-god some 
semblance of concrete individuality.** These objective qualities 
ascribed to supernatural beings disclose complexities of experience 
in the wondering beholder for which he could not have found direct 
or introspective terms of expression. This, at all events, is the 
schema of interpretation which I venture to propose. 

When, at last, with the increase of material culture and a cooler 
understanding of the physical world, human beings can supplant 
natural powers as objects of wondering consideration, the situation 
of personification first takes on a definitely problematic or logical 
aspect. On every level of culture, of course, other men may be 
problematic in the manner of material things. Their bones may be 
broken, their actions may be threatening, their animating ‘souls’ 
may have departed from their bodies. If so they will need close 
scrutiny and careful handling. The ruling concepts, however, will 
be to all intents and purposes the same in these junctures as in our 
dealings with other material things now grown law-abiding and 
prosaic. But suppose that when another man shows strange be- 
havior of some sort, 1 am moved to imitate. Or his words, instead 
of carrying on some pattern of fluent behavior in which he and | 
or the group have cooperated hitherto, diverge from this pattern 
and I find myself surprisingly moved to comply. The problem now 
lies less in the proponent than in myself. My response in such a 
case is not by way of ‘acknowledgment’ of plastic and responsive 
substance over against me which shall be contributory to a result 
that I now preconceive. It is I who am problematic. Shall I follow 
the new leading? And becoming myself in this way problematic, I 
‘accept’ the other. I do not ‘acknowledge’ him for it is not my 
wish to act inquiringly upon him in pursuance of a present interest 
which is of no concern to him. On the contrary I am permitting 
him, I may desire him, to play some part in the formation in my- 

” No doubt the Vedic hymns, like those of other times and peoples, are 
not innocent of intent to flatter, prompted by desire for material benefits. 


What is really significant is that such attributes as these should be the par- 
ticular ones flattery counts upon as sure to please 
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self of a new interest as yet beyond my power or my propensity to 
conceive. 

We are not now concerned with the details of this procedure 
That is the province of ethics. It is enough for the present 
purpose to observe that acceptance of other selves is an act 


occasioned in the same general way as our acknowledgment 


of substance. It depends upon and is a way of meeting a particular 
type of exigency in the experience of the individual. But for this 
] 


type of exigency, we should take no note of other selves in their 


proper personal character. We should merely know human beings, 


in essentially the way in which we know the traffhe officer at a 
wear : — —— : oe ot . 2 

crossing or a bystander of whom we ask the time of day—a 
mechanical signal or the town-clock would be even more con- 
venient. In the earlier sort of personification which I have de 


scribed, the reaction is mainly emotional and unreflective, but 
when other human beings engage the individual's interest by their 
suggestions the problem becomes articulate. The untried novelty 
is half promise and half problem. Awakened to self-consciousness 
by this tension of present and future, the individual seeks con- 
firmatory warrant for his undefined and hesitant interest. What 


aiid 


has brought personality to realization in himself must itself be 
personal in origin. It is not that what another has conceived for 
himself and found agreeable or sustaining will, by probable 


4 


he same worth in some degree for me. Such a 


analogy, have t 
wtactnke wel’ te on induction temaivios already & merecuiiiow te 
principle would be an induction implying already a personality in 
the other which must have gained my recognition through some 
earlier encounter. But how? We must say, I think, that the other’s 

1 “A ° awe ] > hese » 6 il] minats . . 1 . ¢ 
spoken word or example brings one an illumination, a resolve, a 
sense of sufficing power, with such onset that one takes it as a com- 
munication imparted out of the other’s fulness of being. It is no 
mere response of one’s own of which it is gratifying to find oneself 
thus capable. There is Another there whose voice of authority has 
made him manifest. And this acceptance of the other as authority is 
like acknowledgment of resourceful substance to which one is con- 
strained by vital need and self-assertion. As the counterpart of 
‘elation’ which marks the close of cognitive procedure, I propose 


lor the inter-personal situation the experience of ‘furtherance’ or 
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‘enhancement’. This is the ground from which the moralization of 
religion proceeds—and, with this, the deification of prophets who 
speak as men having authority and whose authority is found 


justified through its acceptance. 


VI 


I have held that we have no direct and articulate knowledge of 
physical reality or of other selves. What we call knowledge of these 
is indirect or vehicular, the realities themselves with which our 
knowledge puts us in relation remaining beyond our ken. 
‘Acknowledgment’ and ‘acceptance’, not ‘knowing’, are the acts or 
attitudes which express our concern with them: ‘elation’ and ‘en- 
hancement’ are the terminal experiences by which these attitudes 
of ours are confirmed. What we call our knowledge of these 
realities is a vast body of suppositions, beliefs, and more complex 
hypotheses regarding substantives. These latter, in our first notice 
of them are problematic. As our knowledge grows, substantives 
become increasingly signs and promises of experience to be had 
or possible to have. Because we are self-assertive, enquiring, and 
experimental and, in these phases, self-conscious, it is impossible 
for reflection to accept substantives and their verified promises as 
constituting either a picture or a face-to-face presentation of the 
real world. We remember too well how this knowledge was ac- 
quired and we are too well aware of how it is to be given effect. 
For these reasons, reflection cannot take seriously the proposal to 
divorce epistemology from metaphysics. 

Our knowledge of other selves is of the same kind as our 
knowledge of physical nature. Our friends and enemies are known 
by us in terms of their expected responses to us, our assurance of 
their support, their guidance, their hostility. One reads a long biog- 
raphy or journal of an eminent man and in the end one’s feeling is 
that the man himself has receded from us. As a self, he is a riddle 
all the more because of the very multiplicity of his acts and words 
recounted. But a picture has taken form nevertheless. Our knowl- 
edge of the man is substantival ‘idiographic’. We are drawn to him 
or repelled: we catch the main directions of his effort : we perceive 


how like or unlike he is to other figures known in the same way to 
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us and we can estimate his contribution to the course of history. 
And again, do we know even ourselves in any different way? 
Cogito, ergo sum, perhaps—but what do we know of the true drives 


and concatenation of our thinking or of how our individual being 


emerges, is sustained, and passes away? Kant warns us that “we 


can never, even by the strictest examination, get completely behind 
the secret springs of action’’: “The utmost that finite practical rea- 
son can effect is to be certain of the indefinite progress of one’s 
maxims and of their steady disposition to advance.”° Our surest and 
most significant knowledge of ourselves, as of other people, is of the 
idiographic or substantival type. 

Immediatism and postivism, with their preoccupation with 
knowledge as terminal and static, eagerly make the most of the 
negative aspect in all this. They discard the self from the sphere 
of our social relations, replacing it with the body. In our knowledge 
of the physical world, they take the corresponding step and dispense 
with substance also. Thereby knowledge as a procedure conducted 
by the knower telescopes to the simultaneity of knowledge identical 
with its object and society is resolved into an interchange of 
Ihysiological conditionings which the participants do not appre- 

J 5 : i 
hend as temporal events.” The metaphysical devastation is com- 

*”The Metaphysic of Morals (Grundlegung of 1785), Abbott’s transla- 
tion, p. 24 (R. 29): Critique of Practical Reason, ibid. p. 121 (R. 144). This 
from Kant, who unmistakably believed in the metaphysically existent self 
(cf. Kemp Smith: Commentary to Kant’s C. P. R., Index, s. v. “Self”). 

“If the conception of ‘society’, however, is not to disappear from human 
speech, someone, evidently, must remain self-conscious and aware of time. 
rhis personage may be a Holtian behaviorist or, perhaps, the Kultusminister 
f a totalitarian state, engaged in the task of making over human nature 
by the methods of physiological conditioning. If so, he is not, then and 
there, a participant in the naturalistic transformation which he is carrying 
forward. As a repudiator of metaphysical superstition he may protest, even 
oing so far as to declare his present zeal to be itself the result of condition- 
ing to which he was subjected in his childhood. But if so, self-consciousness 
and the awareness of time have stolen a march on him. Moreover, his 
undertaking is not yet finished and the results he wishes to accomplish 
7 ” - . - . . . I . 
he does not state as modifications of his subjects’ nervous systems. He is 
endeavoring to effect such modifications but he has his ‘reasons’ for so 
doing, humane or otherwise. These reasons he must state in terms of 
changes in the social order and he does not think of these as functional char- 
acters and operative factors present in the nervous systems which he is con- 
ditioning. They are substantival but his procedures have to do with sub- 
ances, 

On ‘conditioning’, see Mead: Mind, Self and Society, 105-109. I am unable 
to interpret these admirable remarks of Mead’s in the sense of what I 
take to be his general position. 


QO 
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plete. Philosophy, if philosophy survives at all, must, we are told, 
restrict itself to the sphere of propositions “‘supported by existing 
evidence and controllable by further evidence”.*? But what is 
“evidence”’? 

In a very real sense, what is evidence depends upon what one 
is concerned to prove. I have held that substance and selfhood are 
not properly things unknown or even unknowable: they are exist- 
ences, but our approach to them is by other ways and with other 
categories than those effectual in the fields of knowledge. | 
have spoken of ‘acknowledgment’ and ‘acceptance’ and of these as 
justified in the event by ‘elation’ and ‘enhancement’. I hold that 
elation and enhancement are evidential as other kinds of evidence 
are evidential in other fields. Elation marks the close of a personal 
venture in knowing—and all knowing, it must not be forgotten, is 
a personal venture, however effectually professional naiveté and 
academic shyness may disguise the fact. Without the element of 
venture and without elation which bespeaks it, knowledge itself 
would not be known and would consequently die. Knowledge will 
not survive on the level of free behavior and fluent discourse and 
it is to this that the denial of all metaphysical belief returns us. 
With behavior free of hindrance and discourse transparent in its 
meaning, we shall have only patterns of action and formularies of 
observance. Science and social idealism take their rise in other 
ground and cannot be transplanted. Enhancement also is evidential. 
It marks the close of a venture or endeavor in personal relationship 
and is evidence for the individual that another human being has 
spoken to him out of a personal and unique experience. One may 
be deceived in this impression—as man was long deceived in his 
reverence for the powers of nature and for animals. But belief 
in the reality of other persons finds verification in the working of 
their communications in us. If new insight, new appreciation, new 
resolve are not evidence there cannot long be taking note of evi- 
dence anywhere. They are evidence so long as one is alive and 
responsive to the types of communication and the persons which 
they verify. 

*=C. W. Morris: “Philosophy of Science and Science of Philosophy,” in 
Philosophy of Science, Il, 271 ff 
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Philosophy in our day is ‘epistemic’. It must needs be ‘knowledge’ 
or it is nothing. For it, therefore, dualism spells defeat. One can 
understand and even sympathize. But defeat, even when it is a 
real defeat, may still be honorable. And there is no victory in the 
dualism of a grandiose absolutism enjoying its illusion of om- 
niscience in isolation from the living concerns and the credence 
of men. In the last analysis the knowledge and culture of an 
age are the issue of ethical conflict and decision. It is man’s 
sense of indeterminate possibility, awakened in his ‘acceptances’ 
of other personal beings, dimly or distinctly conceived, that gives 
point and urgency to his questionings of nature and supplies the 
themes of his creative efforis and his philosophy. In philosophy, the 
One of which he is an emanation, the Absolute in which he some- 
how participates and is a factor, are conceptions by which he 
would assure himself of an ennobling and enfranchising origin or 
gain warrant and hope for his creative undertakings. But, ironi- 
cally, these supreme achievements of his speculation only belittle 
or efface him. He would do well to rest content with affirming in his 
philosophy those metaphysical conceptions which more directly ex- 
press and sustain his knowing and his social attitudes. The ground 
of unity and intercourse which joins him somehow in one world 
with physical nature and with other selves does not require his 
knowing. Otherwise his knowing of this unity might prosper more 
hopefully. Whatever this world’s structure or concatenation, it is 
shown forth more significantly in our conscious reliance on it in 
our action than in purported descriptive versions of it cast in an 
idiom which in the nature of the case must be incongruous. 

H. W. STUART 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















DISCUSSION 
THE OPERATIONAL THEORY OF MEANING 


VERY empirical theory of meaning has recognized that the mean- 
ing of any symbol is a function of the object which it is presumed 
to designate. Such a theory is distinguished from a rational or a priori 
theory in its insistence upon the fact that only objects of an empirical 
sort are the possible referents of symbols, i.e., there are no symbols 
whose meanings are determined innately, or by divine revelation, or 
by a special realm of ‘pure meanings’. But what most empirical theories 
of meaning have quite neglected is the part which an operation plays 
in the determination of every functional relationship. To say that a 
meaning is a function of an object is really to say that the meaning 
is obtainable from the object by the performance of an operation upon 
it, and the character of this operation determines the meaning as much 
as does the character of the object operated upon. The meaning of any 
symbol is therefore completely ascertainable if one can show the object 
to which it refers, and its manner of referring to this object, 1.e., the 
operation through which the symbol could be obtained from the object. 
It is this operational theory of meaning which I wish to describe briefly. 
The most superficial examination of symbols convinces one that 
symbols are distinguished from one another not only in the objects 
to which they refer but also in the ways in which they refer to objects. 
If I take a group of symbols such as ‘man’, ‘dog’, ‘house’, I recognize 
that the essential feature which differentiates one from another is the 
referent of the symbol in each case; one refers to a man, another to a 
dog, the third to a house. But if I take a group of symbols such as 
‘dog’, ‘Rover’, ‘the dog is brown’, ‘my image of a dog’, I recognize that 
the symbols may all refer to the same object but in different ways; one 
is a general characterization of the object, another is a name, the third 
is an assertion, and the fourth is a picture. It is unfortunately true, 
as the history of philosophy shows only too well, that even in the latter 
case the differences in manner of meaning may be reduced to differ- 
ences in the kinds of objects to which reference is made. According 
to this interpretation the realm of objects contains not only dogs but a 
universal dog, the individuality of a dog, facts about dogs, and imag- 
inary dogs. Some such conclusion as this, for example, is the outcome 
of Russell’s logical atomism.? 

It seems to me to be advisable to postpone as long as possible filling 
the world with all kinds of metaphysical lumber. Symbols do reflect 
the character of the world—of this there can be no doubt. It follows 
that there is some sense in which universals and facts exist in distinc- 
tion from the objects with which they are related. But it seems prefera- 


*“The Philosophy of Logical Atomism”, Monist, 1918-19 
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ble to attribute these differences, at least in the early stages of our 
formulations, merely to the symbols and not to the realm to which the 
symbols refer. This preserves the necessary multiplicity, for symbols 
are obviously part of the world in the broadest sense of the term; thus 
we have not taken anything out of the world. But we have avoided 
attributing this complexity to the realm of objects until a more com- 
plete understanding of the theory of symbols enables us to see in pre- 
cisely what sense universals, facts, etc., do exist. 

I propose to meet this difficulty by suggesting that we consider every 
symbol as having a formal character and a contentual character. The 
content of a symbol is determined by that to which it refers for its 
meaning ; the form of a symbol is determined by its manner of referring 
to this object. The content of a symbol is the what of its meaning; the 
form is the how. In the examples given above, ‘man’, ‘dog’, ‘house’, are 
alike as to form but different as to content; ‘dog’, ‘Rover’, etc., are 
(provided they refer to the same dog) alike as to content but different 
as to form. 

The peculiar interrelationship of form and content can be under- 
stood only by an exposition of the notion of operation. “An operation”, 
says C. I. Lewis, “is something, done, performed”.? More specifically, 
an operation is an act by which awareness passes from one content to 
another. Thus an operation is a change in the locus of awareness. It 
might be defined as a shift of attention but this suggests that the con- 
tent obtained through the operation is always discovered whereas it 
may have been invented through the operation itself. But the structure 
of operations is clearly that of relational complexes. In the analysis 
of operational situations there will always be revealed in addition to 
the operation something which is operated on and something which is 
in some sense called into awareness by the operation. From this point 
of view an operation may be explained as the temporally successive 
awarenesses of the elements of a dyadic relational complex. Some of 
the most common operations are generalizing, classifying, ordering, 
inferring, measuring, pointing, abstracting, constructing, describing, 
explaining, and negating. 

\ complete discussion of the kinds of operations is unnecessary at 
this point. There are, of course, physical and mental operations, con- 
scious and unconscious operations, inventions and discoveries. An ade- 
quate exposition of the operational theory of meaning demands a 
consideration of all of these distinctions. For the purposes of this 
discussion only one important feature of operations may be mentioned. 
Operations may be performed upon objects to produce symbols, or 
they may be performed upon symbols to produce other symbols. Let 


us consider each of these briefly. 


* Survey of Symbolic Logic, 342. 
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An operation which is performed upon an object to produce a symbol 
I i » 
may be called, in a very general sense, the extensional definition of 


that symbol. Practically every philosophical system has recognized 


the necessity for admitting into the realm of symbols some which are 


defined essentially denotatively; these symbols are presumed to desig- 


tastes, sounds 


nate the so-called psychological simples of experience 
been commonly 
| 


neir 


colors, odors, and touch sensations. But what has not 
recognized with reference to these symbols is that they take on t 
meanings not only from the sense experiences themselves but from 
certain operations performed upon these objects. In each case, for 
example, there is something corresponding to a gesture of pointing 


which turns the attention to the desired object, and there is always an 


‘neralization, for the resulting symbol is conceptual 


whereas the object is particular. (This is true whether the universal 
is something which is invented by the act of conceptualizing, or some 
thing which is discerned in the object; in the former case there is an 
operation of invention, in the latter there is an operation of discovery.) 
Similarly there is always an operation involved when we name a given 
ling about it, or even form an image of it. W: 
must always get from the object to the symbol, and this requires an 
act; but we must not then promptly forget the act, for the character 
of the symbol is determined as much by the act as by the object which 
occasioned it. In accordance with the terminology above, the operation 
determines the form of the symbol. 

But there are also operations performed upon symbols to produc 
other symbols. This kind of operation may be called, in a very general 
ense, the intensional definition of the latter symbols. Philosophical 


systems have included not only symbols which must be defined denota 


tively but also symbols which cannot be defined in this way since the 
objects to which they refer are given very obscurely. Symbols of this 
kind may be called suppositional, since they may refer to no objects 
whatsoever and the objects to which they refer, in case there are such, 


do not enter readily into awareness. Suppositional symbols have mean 


ings by virtue of their participation in symbolic systems, i.¢c., through 
their relations to other symbols. This does not imply that they have no 


extensional meanings. Suppositional symbols are always referrable for 


their meanings to other symbols which are themselves de finable c¢xX- 


tensio1 Thus suppositional symbols differ from denotatively define 
symbols only in their ‘distance’ from the given. But what is. important 
here is the character of the operations through which suppositional 
symbols take on meanings. They are primarily operations upon sy! 

bols. One of the most common of such operations is inference. (If 
from 


inductive inference is not inference, then inference is always 


symbol to symbol.) An intensional operation is an act performed 
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upon one symbol of which we are aware to produce another symbol in 


awareness. Such an act is inferential if the symbols in question are 
propositions, and if by means of the operation the truth-value of the 
latter may be determined from that of the former. Intensional opera- 
tions are logical operations, though not all are inferential. 

A recognition of the character of intensional operations compels 
Imit that the distinction between form and content of a symbol 
ier one of degree than of kind. In the determination of the mean- 
ing of a symbol, the how of its meaning is sometimes more important 
than the what, and the what is sometimes more important than the 


how. In the case of symbols which are denotatively definable, 1.e., sym- 


ls which are ‘close’ to their referents, the route of definition is rela 


tively unimportant and the operations are therefore secondary. But in 
the case of Sv Is which are connotl atively ck finable, Le . symbols 
vhich are ‘far’ from their referents, the route of definition is relatively 


rtant and the operations become significant. If objects are clearly 


present one need not go to any great trouble to show how to find 


them; but if objects are obscurely given one must describe in some 
detail the rout by which one may locate them. This suggests that 
denotative symbols are characterized essentially by their contents, and 
that suppositional symbols are characterized essentially by their forms. 


But it suggests also that the distinction between form and content is 
purely relative, determined by “distance” from the given. Thus form 
might be defined as content which is remote from the given, and content 
as form which is close to the given. There is no significant difference 
between the definition of ‘redness’ through a denotative gesture to a 


red object, and the definition of ‘mathematical point’ through the op- 


g the property of n ‘enclosure series’ of eX- 

tended event ; in Whitehead’s principle of extensive abstraction. 
There are at least two epistemological consequences of this position. 

One is t] ky ledg« yf obiects cannot be mr rely through symbols 


nd operations. For if we know objects only through symbols, and 
symbols are functions of operations and objects, we could never know 
iat the symbols are functions of two independent variables, nor could 
we know the formula which would reveal the part played by each of 
ie variables. The only alternative is to suppose that we do have a 


direct awareness of both objects and operations without the inter- 
mediary of symbols. The second consequence is that there must be 
cognitive situations in which the operation varies while the object 
remains constant, and cognitive situations in which the object varies 
while the operation remains constant. Only in this way could we 


determine the relative part played by each in the ascertainment of any 


meaning. I have already suggested that I think we do find situations of 
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Some of the advantages of this theory of meaning may be called 
to attention. In the first place, it enables us to talk meaningfully about 
all suppositional entities—fictions, constructs, postulates, hypotheses, 
theories—without any prejudice as to their existence. All that is re- 
quired is that they should be operationally defined through specifiable 
routes leading to objects which are clearly given. They will be ren- 
dered intelligible if we can show where and how we got them, i.c., 
if we can show the kind of situation out of which they arose, and 
the character of the operation performed upon this situation to pro- 
duce the symbols in question. Do universals, for example, exist? The 
question is unanswerable until we know what universals are. But this 
question is unanswerable until we know where the symbol comes from, 
t.e., the kind of situation in which one would be led to think of the 
symbol, and what one would have to do to the situation in question in 
order to make the symbol arise out of it. It is not obvious that there 
are universals, but it is obvious that people generalize. Hence if we 
describe the operation of generalization we not only remain on firmer 
ground, but we may even find that universals are quite unnecessary 
since generalized symbols will do all that is required. 

ut, in the second place, the operational theory does not prevent 
objects which have a conjectural status from occupying the realm of 
the given. The theory employs Occam’s razor but neither to the com- 
plete exclusion of anything from the given, nor to the elimination of 
anything which is necessarily contained in the given. The fact that a 
suppositional symbol is ‘remote’ from the given in its operational 
derivation does not prevent it from being more directly derivable from 
the given—for the given is a continually expanding realm. A verified 
hypothesis is precisely such a symbol. According to the operational 
theory every symbol is more or less empirical. But those which are less 
empirical may be made more so through the ‘shortening’ of the opera- 
tional route, and those which are more empirical may be made less 
so through showing the pseudo-directness of their relations to the 
given. Hence the essential advantage of the theory is that the range 
of the given is not fixed. There is an essential core of the clearly given 
where denotative methods are relatively more satisfactory than con- 
notative; but extending out from this in an unbroken continuum is the 
less clearly given, where connotative methods become increasingly 
more satisfactory than denotative. Or, if one wishes to change the 
metaphor, the realm of the given and the realm of symbols may be 
represented as two lines intersecting in an acute angle; at the vertex 
symbols are definable by direct operations on the given, but as one 
moves outward the separation of the two realms becomes greater, 1.¢., 
the distance of the realm of symbols from the realm of the given be- 
comes greater, and the route of definition must be through the vertex. 
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It is the aim of philosophy to establish a one-one correlation between 
the points on these two lines. It is the claim of the operational theory 
of meaning to have shown how this can be done. 

In the third place, the operational theory is essentially methodo- 
logical rather than metaphysical. It gives a technique for philosophiz- 
ing rather than a map of the universe. It gives a method for the 
clarification of ideas, yet it does not reduce to the mere analysis of 
meanings as logical positivism tends to do. In its insistence that symbols 
take on meanings from a world of the given which is independent of 
the individual knower it is realistic, but no more so than the most 
extreme sort of objective idealism, It says nothing as to the stuff of 
the given, hence is compatible with spiritualism and materialism, 
monism and pluralism. It affords the most promising principle for the 
settling of philosophical disputes. The main sources of disagreement 
between investigators, I take it, are two: What is given? and What 
are we entitled to infer beyond the given? Now if the given is a con- 
tinuous dimension on which objects that are not clearly given can be 
operationally derived from objects that are clearly given, then my data 
must lie somewhere on your dimension, and your data must lie some- 
where on mine. If we disagree, this means either that my data lie at 
some distance from your clearly given, or that your data lie at some 
distance from my clearly given. But if we can agree as to how to get 
your data operationally from mine, and my data operationally from 
yours, we cannot remain long in dispute with one another. If I believe 
that houses are more real than stacks of lumber, while my friend who 
is a dealer in building materials believes that stacks of lumber are 
more real than houses, we cannot honestly disagree with one another 
after we have shown how to build houses out of lumber and how to 
demolish houses into lumber; for we have shown that each can be 
defined through a describable operation on the other. So far as I can 
see, the philosophical task is essentially of this kind. 

A. CorNeLius BENJAMIN 


UnNIversity or C1 AGO 


RELATIVISM AND PHILOSOPHIC METHODS 


* was the happy fortune of the philosophers of former ages to be, 

each of them, eternally and uniquely right. Their metaphysical 
insights seemed to involve a final intimacy with the very heart of things 
that turned every one else’s insights into error. These fortunate boon- 
companions of Being have had distinguished lineal descendants; but 
beside them and against them have arisen a chorus of humbler voices, 
from whom is heard more of postulates and working hypotheses than 
of Eternal Truth. With the admission of categories like William 
James’s “tough- and tender-minded” into philosophic literature there 
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7 , ‘ - ‘ ‘ 
enters into the back rround of speculation a suspicion tha oO system 
, P ‘ ‘m1 ‘ 1 licut 
even ones own, 1S system The assun puon, seldom explicitly 
formul te 1 but not there re le Ss tO he reckone 1 Wl h ot i d pend- 
1 | 
ence of pl c analysis on the attitude, likings, purposes of the 
‘ +} | ‘ | 
inalyst enters into the | sophie picture. Beyo erhaps, some ver 


1 philosop! system seems to depend on personal preterence, on ‘ten 
perament It may seem possible, as in Peirce’s schet zation.’ te 
reduce the types of metaphysical theo to a small number, on tl 
basis of those of tl fundamental aspects of phenomena that are 
emphasized. Or, as Dewey does, one may take philosophies as varying 
n or less gradually with the historical circumstances that produce 
tl But 1 ny case, unique and ultimate explanation gives way to 
electiv 1 re lescription. The c O sumption 1s that for 
ny phenomenon or group of phenomena a iralitvy of descriptions 
can be executed, each of wv h is some ju fication in the observed 
nature of th phe or group of pl ena. Different points 
yf view, it is held, reveal different aspects of or patterns in the material 
of experiet bu her one attitude nor all of them together pro 
duce a des ition ex! tl ot ¢ 1 S vhole. It appear 
bri hat tl ire 1 e tru S s than any one system 
include nd that no one body of judgm« \ | that can be said 
-™ nvthine 
But not only does it not say all that can be said—it does not say 
what it does say the only way it can be said. There is a plurality of 
philosophic method is well as of materials. A certain method of 
inalysis may be preferable for certain purposes, but it has no uniqui 
ppropriateness for all situations. This relativistic implication con 
tained in many contemporary views 1s, it s s to me, frequently lost 
sight of, with d trou ouch actually avoidable results. The theorist, 
engre ed in the el ents of hi me d, forgets that one ot 
his pre llow the possible vali y of other methods. When 
confronted, therefore, with a proposition from another system, he 
neglects to inquire into the method by which it has been obtained, 
S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 5.77 fi 


! et t nvolve a simil relativism | Mind i ti W orld 

rder (New York, 1929), p. 23. Even a metaphysician a bsolutist” in 
s me 1 pe if r larineg Ss Pr ess Whitehead holds that the true 

etl ww hiloson!l al construct , | té trame sche ce ¢ ideas tl 
best that e can, and unflinchingly to explore the interpretation of ex- 
na eae terme at thus ome” & Ds ind Reality. New York, 192 
p. x It the ps holog« il ittitude back of the pl rase “the best that on 
can’ to which I refer as the relativistic premis¢ characteristic of contem- 
porary philosophies 
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interprets it simply as a proposition in his own system, and, if it fails 


to exhibit consistency with that context, declares it false. Thus there 


uppears t ( disagreement between the two systems when in fact 
i é 
] ster it +} { ] +1} ] isftas : 
( ireren¢ Consists in e use OT divers ¢ ! S 1 ¢ erence 
a2 2 1 . 7 } +} . tem £ eplatiwisctie _ } ‘ 
which the presence i oth systems of a relativistic premise should 
have rendered innocuous. 
1 ] ‘ numer +e ' F 4] ‘ Items 1 . L f 
I should like to enumerate a few of I traditional methods of 
26 - anal : hinl . } ~4 1] 1 ¢] ; +1, . ; - 
philosopnh analysis which may pe Calied l€@ adiomic, the genel c, and 
the logical methods nd to indicate briefly the kind of apparent dis 
igreements In which this fallacy may involve their supporters, together 
1 ‘ «1, } Leomt +1 ; l¢ Soe . 
with the resolution of such disagreements results from the recog 
, 
tion of the non-unique status of all the met 


what is disting hable is separable is the cornerstone of the atomic 
method. It is a sort of brick d-mortar method, by which entities ars 
broken down into simpler units and built up in into complex ones 
In Hume's use of the method, it was the units of perception in isolated 
bits t Si‘ 1 as elements. In some modern realisms, it is not a 
term s ly, | 1 relational complex that is the unit. In Perry’s system 
of values, for instance, the unit (an interest) can be analyzed into 
governil propensity, mediating judgment, et or combined with 
similar units, and with cognitive units, in the construction of the 
complex ‘personality’.4 For this method, which was enunciated as a 
general mode of operation in the article on independence in The Nez 
Realisn ilysis and synthesis are actually taking apart and putting 
together. Refl m operates by means of the manipulation of simples 
and complexes. The atomic method h the advantage of a superior 
lnschaulichkeit over other methods. Its units are easily and neatly 
handled; the structure that results is definitely outlined 

B. The gene method insists on the importance of growth, from 
which the atomic method in its purity is likely to abstract. True, British 





empiricism in Locke opens with a combination of the two, in which 


r 
the synthesis of perceptual atoms is intended to tell the history of 
knowledge. In their contemporary forms, however, the atomic and 
genetic methods have been more in opposition than alliance. Locke 


operated, historically, in terms of atomic constants: but the units of 


Know le dge, for 


T , ; . 
Veweys pragmatism, is a product generated from non-knowledg¢ 
| 1 1 ‘ . o 
Perhaps the assertion of my thesis involves the vicious circle fallacy 
perhaps a relativistic premise cannot be applied to the system of which it is 
a premise. But since such application does often seem to be intended, I 


should like, tentatively at least, to indicate the result of taking this inten- 
n seriou 

“Cf. General Theory f Value (New York, 1926 

*New Y¥ ork, 1912, pp. 90 ff 
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What is is analyzed in terms of what it used not to be—with an eye 


to the possibility of what it may become. The genetic method has on 


its side the intimacy with which it clothes phenomena—what we can 
grasp as a becoming seems closer to us. If we interpret knowledge as 
a stage on our way of life, concepts as histories, we feel that we have 
out-idealized the idealists, and reunited thought and being in a more 
intimate and satisfying fashion than they had done. To submerge the 
results of analysis in the plastic medium of experience is to give 
} 


knowledge its roots—to remind ourselves that “all its balloons are 


tied-down ones”. 

c. But suppose that instead of breaking down experience into quasi 
spatial atomic units, or into the temporal stages of history, we ex- 
amine a rather large cross-section of experience, and analyze out, not 
the grouping of similar units, nor the succession of differing ones, but 
the principles that seem to be universally involved. Something like this 


is the logical method. Its fundamental principle is the “distinction of 


reason” that Hume rejects; it evidently rests on the procedure of dis- 
tinguishing without separating. The neo-Kantianism of Cassirer or 
Lewis's conceptual pragmatism illustrates this method. For Lewis, 
knowledge is evidently a function of concept and given. Perhaps, 
indeed, there is no pure given to be discerned in any single moment of 


experience, but that question is in fact irrelevant; the problem is not 


to build up experience bit by bit, but, for experience in general, to 


formulate some broad principles which will serve to organize it “in- 
tensionally”. The idea is not to “triangulate” experience,*® but to cut 


through it. Similarly, Cassirer would analyze experience into a set of 
functional equations, in which things are values of dependent vari 
bles. The ultimate in such a system is not a unit or res, but a principle 
or general equation. The logical method shares with tl 
neatness of formulation, while the generality of its first principles 
would seem to allow it an especially wide range of application 


Now assume that we have given a system (¢.g., a theory of knowl 
edge) formulated by each of these methods. If each system contains 
a relativistic premise, the theories of the other two will evidently be 


admitted by any one as possibly legitimate in their respective logical 
contexts. But if that premise be disregarded, apparent conflicts may 
arise, such that the premises of one system may seem to imply the falsity 
of propositions from another system. 


1. How does a genetic proposition stand up if the attempt is made 


to absorb it into an atomic system? The core of the genetic method 1s 
change. But the unit of the atomic method is a constant. Viewed in 
ht of atomic premises, a proposition from an his 


the lig 


since it contains no constant terms, with which the additive process 


°C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, 1o 


| 
| 
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of atomic synthesis can be executed, appears virtually without content. 
It evaporates into vagueness and is rejected as meaningless. 

2. A logical proposition, with respect to an atomic system, fares no 
better. Even though all logical distinctions should be ultimately 
reducible to existential ones, the propositions of logical analysis, in the 
generality of their statement, cannot be immediately equated to 
existential propositions. But the attempt so to equate them is a fallacy 
frequently committed by atomic analysts. It is evidently this fallacy 
that Morris Cohen calls reification :* the fallacy of reducing the terms 
of any proposition, without prior analysis, to the status of a res. But 
the terms themselves, in a general proposition, may be relations or 
complexes of relations, such that no actual existent unit corresponds to 
them. Atomic description is in terms of homogeneous actual units. But 
logical or structural description is in terms of functions, which are 
not necessarily exemplified in isolated existent objects. Knowledge may 
be described as a function of concept and given, for instance, even 


iough neither a pure concept nor an instance of pure givenness is 


tually found at any moment. The proposition: knowledge is a func- 
tion of the given and the conceptual, is not equivalent to: knowledge 
is the sum of sensations and ideas or images. But when propositions 


from logical systems are atomically interpreted, it is such results that 


follow—and I should not be surprised if a good many of the apparent 


absurdities in some doctrines of the universal, etc., resulted from the 
reification by the critic of a logical distinction by the theorist. I am 


not holding a brief for “intensional propositions” as ultimates—but for 


their status as complex general propositions, which cannot without 


falsification be immediately converted into propositions about individual 


objects. 


3. and 4. In a genetic system, on the other hand, the propositions of 
either atomic or logical analysis appear equally incongruous. If the 
existential units of the one or 


the structural principles of the other 
re interpreted as purporting to represent events in an historical be- 


coming, they must evidently be branded as ‘falsifications’. As a matter 
ot tact, both of the more formal methods may consciously abstract 


g¢ without denying it. Plato, in answering the 


trom the flux of becomi 
Heracliteanism of the Sophists, does not return to Parmenides, but 
advances to an analysis of flux as structured, as participating in the 


Forms. But it is true that if becoming qua becoming, not becoming qua 


structured, is the object of description, then the emphasis on element or 
form appears as an unjustified distortion. 

5. Judged immediately with reference to a logical system, moreover, 
atomistic propositions often appear irritatingly trivial. The atomic 


method in its most flexible form approaches what one may call the 


"Reason and N ture (New York, 1931), 302 
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perceptual method—for its units are to be determined by discovering 
what elements actually enter into perceptive experience. But this basic 
procedure (although, ultimately, it is likewise basic in the genesis of 
his own system) is condemned by the formulator of general principles 
as ‘psychologism’. For if he tries to absorb its propositions immedi 
ately into his system, he finds that it would intrude detailed introspec- 


tive data into that generalized structure. The logical method, on the 
] 


other hand, would set down the broadest possible set of universal prin 


cr 
theorems which may then he 


ciples, and from thes« deduce a set of 


interpreted to fit a wide variety of phenomena. And to introduce what 
should be a tiny ramification of its broad consequences into the system 


j 


itself seems logically irrelevant and aesthetically disturbing. 


6. For the logical as for the atomic system, fil lly, the gvenetic 


method suffers from too great fluidity. Though he may mit the chang 
ing character of experience, the whole purpose of gical analys 


is to abstract from that character. His busi1 is to outline set struc- 
tural relations, without reference to the fluid nature of the terms. Fi 
him, too, then, as for the ator ist, historical ‘exy lations’ 1 y seem to 


resolve themselves into intangible mistiness. 


Now all thes« incompatibuilities are genuine long as ¢ h Syvstem 
thinks itself absolute. Thus Kant, | gy in queness of his 
doctrine of the pri . de Is shortly \ ] i ( I tl 1 
of the “celebrated Locke”: “‘This a é ric deductio 
which really cannot be called a deduction at all, since it concerns a 
qui stionem ya fl, | shall there fore call the ex] na 1 of the p eSSION 
of pure knowledge. It 1s thus clear that of the latter alone there could 
be only a transcendental deduction and by no means an empirical one, 
ind that the latter (1.¢e., empirical cd sp o the 
pure a priori concepts, nothing but vain atte s, which only that 
person can concern himself who has not understoo ! 

»f this knowledge.’ 

But Kant’s philosophical descendants have { ie goddess of 
R iso! have In ted the varia \ ) the « ( ] ¢ rel 
t ty of knowledg« The tenet, moreove t etho 
f neo-realism was introduced, that an et may be « ed : 
plurality of ways, would indicate a s lar relat t cor 
\nd certainly the insistence on th enti f t ttitudes 
n knowledge, w which geneti le ( 

Imission that | knowledge is pa ’ +] cons 
que! genetic syste self h ou 1S 

ich of these methods would seem to have ced soph 
nalysis, including the brands the, ir, sts not nique 
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explanation but in more or less adequate though incomplete description. 

Such a reduction, however, necessitates the admission by one system 
of the possible validity of others. A system admittedly dependent on 
the point of view of its author contains no guarantee that this point 
of view is the only fruitful one; the assumption is rather that, more 
probably than not, there are others of equal usefulness. But if there is 
a plurality of justifiable descriptive systems, then every proposition 
must be tested by its consistency, not with one given system standard 
for all, but with the set in which it itself occurs. Suppose we have 


given two systems A and B, each of which contains a relativistic 


premise, r, Or r,; and suppose a proposition a,, of A is examined for 
its possible place among the theorems b,, b., on | of B. What is the 
status of a,, with respect to B? If the premises a,, a@,,...4,, r, are 
identical with, are included in, or include the premises B,, B,,...B,, Tp, 
then (if we take internal consistency as a criterion of system) a 

must be either compatible with b,, b,, . . . b,, or incompatible with a,, 
a, ... a,, and therefore invalid. Suppose, however, that the elements 


and procedure of A differ essentially from the elements and procedure 


of B. In that case a,, simply cannot be judged as to its status with 
respect to B, since the system A to which a,, belongs neither includes 
nor is included in B, but is simply outside it, and since, moreover, it 
follows from r, that systems beyond the scope of B may possibly be 
significant. Thus a,, 1s, with respect to B, not false or invalid, but 
simply irrelevant. 

A recognition of this relation of neutrality among the propositions 
of different systems would, I believe, expose the non-existence of a 
good many such apparent disagreements as I have indicated above. 
There are many cases in which an examination of the system in which 
a proposition occurs would reveal its irrelevance to the system spon 
sored by its critic—and thus, in view of the relativistic premise asserted 
by both systems, the fatuity of condemning it within the boundaries of 
the latter system. 

But once we have accepted a method for our own analysis, we seem 
to forget the relativistic postulate we had assumed, and to criticize all 
other propositions in the light of our own premises; as if they were, 
after all, not relative to our aims and preferences, but unique. Hence 
perhaps the frequent beginning of arguments with, ‘I know it’s only 
my prejudice, but—’ —where the ‘but’ is followed by absolutisms that 
Hegel himself might have envied. Could we remember that opening 
concession, we might be able to examine more justly the consequences 
of postulates other than our own. As it is we sometimes act, instead, 
as if on hearing a foreign language spoken, we tried to interpret the 
sounds heard in terms of our own language—and therefore declared 


them to be meaningless 
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As a matter of fact, the other language may be as good a syster 
of symbolism as ours, and may even express better than we ca 
certain shades of meaning that escape the « ucitic the medium 
to which we are accustomed. Similarly, if the plurali f possible 
systems be remembered as well as initially recognized, it may becom 
evident that those propositions which happen to be incompatible with 
my premises may very well retain their validity when viewed in the 
light of your premises. If logical analysis provides an elegant and 
convenient structure of wide scope, still the material of experience is 
all in some sense psychological, and certainly historical; and thus the 
‘psychologism’ of the more detailed atomic method and the fluidity « 
genetic descriptions are likewise justifiable. And if the atomic ar 
logical methox ire, in their skeleton-like patterns, uns ed to relate 
concreter histories, they have their use for other purposes. Various 
methods of description may touch the surface « e same world 


different ways; 


Take an analogy from a neighboring fiel 


tween the scientific aesthetic at 


of moments of ex 


esthetic experience, and the systems of 
maximal abstraction from immediate qual tl 
have simply different kinds of ‘objec 

not conflicting. The development of modern 
qualities of their status as ultimates in th 
make experience colorless and soundl the 
scarlet as it ever was, and the nighting ss 


" 


abstracts from the quality that aesthetic exp: 


not destroy it. Nor does the persistence of 

invalid. It reminds one of cognitiv bst1 ne 
’ sity; it is a scheme for the broadening 
facts to more facts. That joy is joy and sort 
of a physiological theory of the emotions is 1 


theory. In fact it is to such perceptions that t 
for verification and suggestion; the relation 


not contradiction. 
ilarly, the analysis into 


of 


And sin or 


ria 
Ss 


units, the traci historical development 


inference from general principles of structure 


ods of philosophic description, which may e: 


side as long as their proponents remember the | 
all initially admitted. Many an apparent inco 
if philosophers would but practise seriously the 
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A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE HETEROLOGICAL 
PARADOX 


7 | | 4 1 + + : . 
I [ has been suggested by Ramsey! and Carnap? that the heterological 
parad 


x is an epistemological or syntactical antinomy, and, there 


' ‘ . . 

fore, is not to be solved by means of the theory of types. Without o¢ 
wishing to question the accuracy of their solutions I should like to 4 ea 
show how the theory of types is adequate for dealing with this paradox. uth 

The usual formulation of the heterological paradox is as follows: 

Let “‘Q’ is heterological” mean what is meant by “‘Q’ is not Q,” 
where Q is any predicate which does not qualify the word which 
expresses the predicate. Thus anonosyllabic’ is heterological becaus¢ 


is not mon syllabic but polysyllabic. Now ‘heterological’ is a predi 


ate. and since predicative words either do or do not qualify themselves, 


‘heterological’ is either heterological or not; tertium non datur. But 


‘‘heterological’ is heterological” means what is meant by “ ‘heterologi 
cal’ is not heterological” which is a contradiction. It has been suggested 
that this paradox differs considerably from any of the typal paradoxes, 
e.g., that about ‘impredicable’. In the latter case we have a function 
vhich has itself as a value of its own argument, whereas in the former, 


we have an adjectival word modifying itself. This means only that the 
terological paradox is not a violation of the rule that it is nonsense 
hee 


to assume that a function does or does not take itself as a value of its 


own argument. It does not mean that a typal fallacy of any sort has 


not been committed. For the general typal rule should be formulated 
' 


rather in this wise: If a function is of type n then its values can only 


be of type n 1, and it can only be a value of a function of type n + I. 
(More complicated rules must be formulated for relational types, but 
they do not concern us here.) I shall try to show that a violation of 
the general rule has been committed in the formulation of the paradox 
in question. 

Uuno Saarnio? has demonstrated that words, being objects of some 
lierarchy along with other objects 


of the world. Thus a word may be considered as a single complex 


datum in which case it is an object of nullth type. When a word occurs 
in significant discourse, the word, considered as a single datum, is 
not in question. On the other hand, we reg ird the word in its symbolic 
usage as one of a class of similar words (where ‘similar’, in this usage, 


‘Ramsey, F. P.. The Foundations of Mathematics and Other Logical 


Carnap. R. “Die Antinomien und die Unvollstandigkeit der Mathematik.” 
Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik, 41 Band, 2 Heit. pp. 263-284. 








' 
i 

. , ’ - 

Saarni Uur Untersuchungen sur syn ischen Lé 


nN I Krittk des 
J 
I 


Nominaltismus und Grundlegqung der togtstischen Zetchentheorte Helsing- 
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means: (1) words with a similar shape or sound, or (2) words witha 
similar syntactical function). In this case, we are concerned with a 
word of the first type. In order to distinguish between the word in 
the significant usage and the referent of that word, we can write, 

x ta for the denotation of the word x and fa x for the word itself. 
Thus, for example, table f is a piece of furniture, whereas fo table 
is the word ‘table’ in its single occurrence. Table #: is the class of 
tables, whereas 4: table is the class of words similar to ‘table’ 

It is now possible to construct a definition of ‘heterological’ by means 
of the following definitions: 


(1) monosyllabic t: = x [Ne‘ Syll‘ t x | 


(i.e., monosyllabic f; words of not more than one syllable) 
(1') t: monosyllabic x [x te monosyllabic | 
i.e., t: monosyllabic the class of words ‘monosyllabic’ ) 
(2) monosyllabic fs x [Ne‘ Syll' é x 1 | 
(i.e., monosyllabic f: the class of words 4: of not more than one 
syllable ) 
From these it is an immediate consequence that “t: monosyllabic is 


not monosyllabic #:”, since the class of words similar 


syllabic does not satisfy the definition of monosyllabic | 


We then define (3) heterological ts K fz ft: x © X fe] 
(i.e., heterological ¢#s is the class of all words x f: such that ft: x is 
( n xX fs) 
(2’) #; heterological [t Heterologic il | 
( heterological is the class ot wo ds s iT , eterological 
No suitable meanings can be assigned to any of the f W words 
j hetert logi il, 
ts het y] ork il, 
n general 
te hete rological (n P 2 Be 
because the class of classes of words ft: heterological is formally equiv- 


alent to 4: heterological itself. 

Again no suitable meaning can be found for 

heterological fo, 

] ete rological fi, 
heterological fz, in general 
heterological fa (n > 30rn< 3), 
since heterological is a class of words of the second type and hence 
can only be of the third type. 
It is clear that all sentences of the forms 


[t. heterological (n > 1) © heterological ¢s], 





[t. heterological (n > 1) © heterological ts], [heterological ts (n 
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orn < 3) & heterological ts], [heterological t. (n > 3 orn < 3) ® 





heterological ts], will have no significance. It remains, then, to con- 





sider whether [fe heterological ¢€ heterological fs], [te heterological € 








heterological fs], [t: heterological e heterological ts], [#: heterological 








¢ heterological fs], or [heterological ts € heterological ts], [heterological 





ts ¢ heterological are significant 
Now fo heterological is not a word of the second type so that it is 
nonsense either to affirm or to deny [to heterological e heterological 


t;). Similarly, t: heterological is not a word of the second type so that 


we can neither afhrm nor deny 


[t: heterological ¢ heterological ¢,]. 


Let us now consider [ hete rological ts © he terological ts]. It is clear that 


we have a violation of the theory of types here. And a closer con 


sideration will reveal that if an attempt is made to substitute the 
definition of heterological ¢, for the first occurrence of that word 
n tne senrernce Ove l cannot Dé do 

Hence the only admissible meanings of heterological make it im- 
possible to write the paradox. 

It will be observed that the only apparatus necessary to solve the 
paradox is the simple theory of types. I do not wish to suggest that 
another method of analysing words might not yield another inter- 


ratatint f the naradox. Th re oiven here i = 2 ' eihle coliuti 
pretation OT tne paTacon., ne one givel lere 18 ONLY a POSSIDK oiution 





among many others. It has the single advantage over other solutions 
hat nvolves ne r self-applying concepts nor self-applying propo- 

I s I I d > I 
ition And | lieve. is a reco P ion, because it shows that 
the syntactical antinomies arise only when typal distinctions are 
neglect etal hematical considerations.‘ 

“WI t ‘ written, I thought that ll the metamathe matical an 
tinomies uld be similarly treated. Recent researches, however, have made 
this extremely doubtful. and after this article was written and submitted, a 
similar solution to the paradox was suggested by Uuno Saarnio (Zur hetero- 

echer }? rad , he ria III, 1937, pp 38-50) 
JULIUS WEINBERG 

{ 1 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Essais. Par Emtte Meyerson. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936, Pp. xvi, 274 

In an introductory note, Professor Lévy-Bruhl groups these twelve 
essays as yllows three articles which first appeared in 1922, fiv pul 
1 ae 


lished in 1933-34 after Meyerson’s death, and four on the history of 


; ~} 1 ‘ ; ~} els , f. TY ? 
echnology which had appeared much earlier, from 1884 to 


1914. The plan to unite them in a single volume was Meyerson’s own. 

nip , ‘ 

While all are worth preserving, it is only those in the second group 
t call for any extended comment here. The essays in the first group 

’ } rol ’ ] 17 } 


re hardly more than footnotes, though characteristically erudite and 


enlightening footnotes, to familiar Meyersonian arguments. Those on 


tory ot science deal with quite spe | historical problems with 
their author’s customary authority. There is an appreciative prefacs 
by De Broglie. 
| 
Che articies published In I9%3 34 ire oO more cons de rable bean OT 


at ’ » 1 f ] . ; , ] j _ 
tance, Written after the appearance of t cheminement de la pe) 


¢ M ely te oO elt ations rm re ite ents Oo e do 
f Ss oT t wort lot Meverson s WwW le 1loso hy in rest 
‘ ' " , ‘ ? 7 +1 ‘ . ‘ 
) e | yal ¢ cisms directed re s | Les atiques ¢ 
é ers the empiric element in maths tical reasoning is further 


* ‘ 7° 7 ’ 1 ‘ 7 
vers’ on which to operate, and this must be derived ultimately f1 


c pericnce —_ i notion de lidentique”’ expiains why the import of this 


basic notion is rather to be discerned in the instances of its applicati 
1 precisely defined. “Le savoir et l’universe de la perception 


The chief conclusions of Meyerson’s investigations are, I presume, 


, ‘ , , peadlnest £ the histor nd nhil 
ta T oa co ¢ ] studen oO e nis ry 4 ] op 
set : : a 
sciences. That human thought in its various branches, science, philoso 
1 1 a%.* | - 
phy, common sense, even the allegedly “prelogical nking of primi 
é i i 
| s | , 
ve ( les CK » € ] i! ] 1 1 é to eScT ‘ thie vo 
: ; ; : 
{ tnis € ition erates “A meat ot ‘ ) )] f 
1 lentit ; iT 1 le V rich nN so) if t > Succ. uty pile 
| ‘ ‘ 1 ¢ + ee . « . | 
( es be ( oral and S] 1 diversit i wo 1, if carried 
. ¢ ‘ 1 1 or . } 
to its logical goal, reduce the world to the static, homogeneous sphert 


of Parmenides is, as Meyerson admits, a paradoxical and “troubling 


conclusion. Nothing, certainly, could be furt 


600 
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f nhilosophizing logic ans and popularizers of science. Nor is it 


ation in which “extreme rationalism 


congenial to ) enera 
s perhaps 1 favorite target for abuse. Yet it is supported by an 
r i : - 
; ] F +} "ene . ] ‘ : 9% +4 
nalysis OF tii story Oo! e sciences unequ illed in its scope, erudition, 


and penetrating insight, and its application to spe cific scientific hypoth- 


j 


eses has been impressive enough to win the admiration of De Broglie 
and the assent of Einstein. That Meyerson has proved something im- 


portant is fairly clear, but what precisely he has proved and how this 


s to be similated to our current philosophies is not so clear. The at- 
rare Pe a a a ee ; — ese 

te pt o! est cies to K clearer deserves Careful attention. 
Their net result, as I see it, is a threefold limitation of the scope 


of Meyerso1 nvesti ion. a limitation which he himself has indi 


7 : ‘ ‘ = , de u. 
cated betore but never with such emphasis. Che philosopnie de Vintellect 


—the term he prefers 1 designation for his theory—does not pretend 
hought ought to be, but only of what it 
ic S covered to be; it is descriptive, not normative in its 
standpo Moreover it is an analysis only of what thought is, not of 


nature or of reality. And finally, it is an analysis of a tendency in 


thought and vhat the result of thinking would be if this tendency 


ever operated by itself, though in fact it never does. Thus it supplies 
us with very much less than philosophers usually want to know about 


when they ponder on the relations between thought and reality. What 
t does supply is nonetheless a factual basis without which such ponder- 
ing is likely to be arbitrary and even fanciful in its results. Each of 
these itet must be briefly considered. 

Actual thinking is, in Meyerson’s view, never wholly rational 


Thought finds its material in the world of perception, and if it were 


ever comp ly to reduce this material to the demands of reason 

\ LN mmitted suicide,” for it would have nothing left 
to think about. In its actual process thought develops not by sheer 
identity or tautology but by identification of objects that are in some 
respects diverse. What identifications will dominate our theories at 
any ¢g tt well be predicted; the actual choice of hypo- 


theses will re t a compromise with exp rience and what experi- 
ence W l] nthe t lture compe ] us to accept we do not know. W hy, then, 
insist on the abstraction of “reason” as a sheer demand for identity? 


Because it by isolating this factor in the total situation that 





we can se¢ ts dis contribution is. The “compromise” with 
experi ! some t reason seeks of its own nature; it 1s 
forced upon it by the alien compulsion of experience; it is to be 
acknowledge le facto but never de jure. Thus while reason and 
experience always combine in the results of thought, the relation be- 


veen them is one of tension or opposition, and this tension is an 


essential element in the progress of thought (109). To say what reason 
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would achieve if it acted alone is no more a complete account of 


actual thought than a statement about bodies under the action of no 
rces is a description of actual motions. But each is a valuable analysis 


of an actual process which, by isolating one factor in the situation, 


i 


e its specific contribution to the total result. 





yhatically reminded that this rationalism purports 
» tell us only what the mind will look for in nature, not what it 

ill find there. Meyerson brings this out clearly in his comment on 
he discussion of “Causality” in the University of California volume 
of that title. The majority of the contributors to this discussion were 
intent on discovering the “inner nature” of the causal connection as a 
relation between substances or events. Dr. Schlick, in criticism of this 
position, insisted that no such connection was to be found, and 
referred to Meyerson’s view as one which makes of this connection a 
purely rational affair. Meyerson replies (101) that this is a mis- 


lerstanding of his view. The question of the inner nature of the 


causal connection of objects or events belongs to the philosophy of 
iture, and in this field he has nothing to say. He is describing only 
the way in which the mind behaves when it faces such problems, the 
ort of connection that it will try to establish so far as it can, and the 
inner in which its preference for rationality will influence its 
selection of hypotheses. Th it the connections of events are not wh lly 


iumenable to reason Meyerson thinks is obvious from the very fact 


of change. How rational they will be found to be at any given time 


g 
will depend on what experience permits at that time, in the way of 
plausible explanatory hypotheses. Thus the philosophy of nature will 
ilter with the progress of the science s and Mey: rson makes no attempt 
to say what at any time its conclusions will be or ought to be. (He 
Imits a few occasions on which he has overstepped this limit, but 
regards them as altogether subsidiary to his main work.) But how 


he mind will comport itself when new hyp theses are proposed we 
can, within limits, forsee. And this is all that the philosophy of the 
intellect is concerned with. 

This leads directly to the most basic limitation of all. The account of 
“reason” here given is descriptive and not normative. The “rational” 
is not used in any eulogistic sense; it is the name simply for an 
identifiable tendency whose influence in the progress of thought can 
ve ascertained by an analysis of its products. For this purpose the 
“reason” of Newton is no more revealing than that of Hegel, although 
Meyerson obviously believes that Newton was usually right and Hegel 
wrong on questions of natural philosophy. The inquiry differs from 
psychology only in this, that while the psychologist attempts to discover 
the ways of thought by direct observation of its operations, 


reaches his conclusions through a study of the results of thinking 


Meyerson 
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the history of thought. There is little doubt that he 
ry firm ground. If we are to make any progress in the 
hy of science we must begin to substitute for generalizations 
hat “the scientist” wants or intends a factual investigation 
of what actual scientists have done and are doing. And for this 


purpose their own testimony is notoriously conflicting and unreliable. 
What is required is an understanding of their intellectual behavior in 


specific problems. How different the influence of Newton 


confronting 
on theories of scientific method, for example, would have been if, 
instead of taking the dictum, hypotheses non fingo, as a guide, logicians 
had examined his frequent and enthusiastic use of explanatory hy- 
} 


poth ses wn 


erever he found them convenient. It is this sort of examina- 
which Meyerson has made, and its basic value in this field can 


tion 
hardly be overestimated. 
The uniqueness of this approach to problems of scientific method 
i rt I 


is well brought out in Meyerson’s somewhat ironical comment on the 
views of Schlick and his associates (148 ff.). By a carefully factual 
f the way in which scientists habitually proceed in both 


de scription O 


the selection and testing of hypotheses Meyerson claims to have 
shown that the sciences are incurably metaphysical in their realism 
and their demand for explanation. The positivists reach a contrary 
conclusion, he thinks, because their concern is with the logical or 


normative aspect of thinking and with the philosophy of nature. Being 


convinced that there are no necessary connections between facts, they 
reduce the actual import of the sciences to what they think these 
siences ought to claim, to what conforms to their canons of logically 


erifiability. Meyerson himself disclaims all such normative 
and ontological pretensions. He is a mere describer of the processes 
of thought. His criticism of positivism as a theory of scientific method 
is made, therefore, on a purely positivistic basis. But it is hard to 
see how the positivists themselves can object to it on that ground. 
This, as was noted earlier, is a minimum interpretation of Meyer- 
son’s philosophy. A reéxamination of his main works would show, I 
believe, that it is rather the position to which he retreats under fire 
than the one to which he frequently advances in his more speculative 
moments. Certainly most philosophers will want an answer to the 
sort of question about the harmony between thought and reality which 
is here scrupulously avoided, and they will find some interesting 
suggestions in Meyerson’s own works as to what that answer should 
be. Yet while they may well want to know more than the philosophy of 
the intellect, in this cautious mood, can tell them, they will assuredly 
need to know this at least. For in the philosophy of science the under- 
f wisdom 


ARTHUR E, Murpuy 


standing of Meyerson is the beginning « 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Aj can Philosophy Today and Tomorrow. Edited by H. M. KALLEN 
SipNEY Hook. New York, Lee Furman, Inc., 1935. P 


[The twenty-five mostly still junior representatives of American 


philosophy here turned loose—these codperative volumes are genera 


loose—make this belated review or critical query still timely, for the 


philosophic outlook for tomorrow is far from bright. The union of 
philosophy and civilization is here tardily legitimized and put on 
display, but to fool the exhibitors civilization steals the show. The 
self-portraits’, very helpful, and the surprising number of special 
t make phil phy hard to find and to identify. Moreover, how 

of us have formulated our “credos” in the light of “the problems 
with which the times confront the American as philosopher, and the 


lutions which Americans must find for tomorrow’? And ar we, as 
mericans, likely to find the solutions ? 
Intending no slur on the writers and ignoring, for want of space, 
their many fine points, I make glancing 
concern for the fate of philosophy. H. A. Overstreet attributes “The 
Plight of Philosophy” to intellectual abstractions cut loose from their 
social and practical base. This welcome theme is typical of the book 

| of the Greek Sophists. To come down to earth is a gain, if we 
know where we are landing, for one can be lost on land as well as in 


the air. Which way are we to turn from epistemology to logic and 


ethics in the laudable effort to clarify our meanings and discover 
social imperatives? Social relativity is a genuine problem, if private 
mental data were not, but it 1s a problem and not a solution. What 
ce relativis The most that can be said is that the increased 
compan f 1 lists, pragmatists, and hu I Ss 1s petul sign 
that nhl ni : 1 ina fram it “oo riec ¢ ++ 39] - | saral 
Miuosophny is wakening trom its reveries to its social and moral 
mission 
M. J. Aronson thinks it good pragmatism—and asks whether we ar: 
not all pragmatists now—to humanize philosophy by making it “self 
mscious sociolog! il relativism”. Retrospectively, yes; philosophy 1s 
; y ' ; , , ; ee ; 
perhaps “a specific civilization becoming self-conscious of itself as jus 


that kit d of civilization ; but \ hat about today and tomorrow in the 


king? More pointedly, E. S. Bates argues that if normative without 
aescrTrip ive et! cs S ¢ pt the conyecrs¢ S blind Irw l | 1 secs 
naturalisn S e than materialism, and looks to esthetic cre on 
ind enjoyment for values misappropriated by religion. We need to 
show, however, not that values, ad edly precarious, stand on their 


values “are what they are” rather than what they ought to | 


ve, J. A. 
Irving empties the baby with the bath in introducing radical em 
piricism and pure logic into ethics. His attack upon a priori ethical 


theories leaves only moral (?) acts without any prescriptive proposi- 
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culture or soci er in determining the function of its moral 
consciousness lent Spain a part of our culture? Can behavior- 
istic analysis gnore such crucial if introspective items as 
feelings and desi! in isolating moral acts? No moral act can supply 
its own larger context and standard. 

B. H. Bode’s “The Great American Dream” richly rewarded my 
high expectations, without quite resolving my doubts. He argues the 
im pé¢ rative need of savit yy den CTAacy ind education from predeter 
mined patterns. So far, very good. But if intelligence and scientific 


method must give the verdict, if we must accept the verdict and 


keep the frontier open, what 1s the verdict? To be intelligent, we must 
1 41 : » 4 . +} TY : ° w 1 + | — 
have more than a method in order to have that much; we must have 


patterns determined if not predetermined by nature. Metaphysics of 
some sort 1s ll lispens bl , 1f morals are to count lf knowledge requires 


thinking, thinking requires knowledge. H. M. Kallen could easily have 


reached my conclusions, so like mine are his premises. “Philosophy 
Today and Tomorrow” is a function of “passions” as much as of 
“events”, is “an endeavor after personal salvation’, and not just a 
predestined event in a cultural cycle, is “a faith concerning the nature 
nd intent of the unknown”, and though this faith is reasoned, it is 
not a science. Now Kallen sees that we are by no means all prag 
matists now, for pragmatism offers no sweet certainty for passion nor, 
at the other end, no mere mirror for events. Precisely. Why not 
conclude that pluralistic and temporalistic and experimental prag 
I sm fails t k no less than extravagant idealism and acquiescent 
realism? P ms and events are bound to clash when we view “a 
fact as only the finish of an act”, changing until finished and then 
dead, or when we “acknowledge the equal claim of every event to 
survive and t excellence.” 


In this predicament one may compromise with T. V. Smith, who 


finds meanings, because they are uniquely human, more important than 
truth. Admittedly suffering from “an overdose of truth’, Smith should 


try first cutting down the dose. Arthur Murphy grows increasingly 


sceptical, seeing even in “objective relativism” only a partial per- 
spective without any link to the world to which it is supposed to 


refer. Will Durant finds wisdom downright sad and wistfully con- 
ites the jovs of youth and the comforts of myth and of religion. 
\ fitting conclusion is the last essay by Michael Williams, who would 
civilization, if he could, by bringing unbelievers 
back to God and the Catholic Church. If we cannot obtain social 
agreement even among philosophers as to the common context im 
licated in our relative perspectives, we deserve a dictatorial fate. 


DoNALD A. PIATT 
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Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina. 1: Super Oratione Dominica. Edidit 
RAYMUNDUS KLIBANSKY. Lipsiae, Felicis Meiner, 1934. Pp. xviii, 
18. Il: Opus Tripartitum. Prologi. Edidit HILpDEBRANDUsS BascouR 
Lipsiae, Felicis Meiner, 1935. Pp. x, 40. 

\lthough it is fifty years since Denifle published excerpts from 
some of Eckhart’s Latin works and argued that they must be used for 
the correct understanding of his meaning, what these two fascicles 
begin will be the first printed edition of all the Latin writings which 
remain. If the standard they set is maintained throughout, only the 
discovery of large additions to the manuscripts now known will 
justify the making of another edition. The general editors of t 
edition, which is published under the auspices of S. Sabina in Urbe, 
the Dominican institute of historical studies in Rome, are Fr. Gabriel 

ry, the head of the institute, and Raymund Klibansky, the editor 
of the recent Heidelberg edition of the works of Nicolaus of Cusa 

Klibansky is also the editor of Super oratione dominica, a brief 
but sententious exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which is here printed 
for the first time from the only two manuscripts which contain it, 
both of them formerly in the possession of Nicolaus of Cusa, and 


now in the library which he left to the hospital at Cues. It adds 


nothing to the explicit statement of Eckhart’s ruling ideas, but in the 
hands of its erudite editor it is made an interesting example of his 


preferred ‘authorities’ and ‘meanings’, and of his reading and thinking. 
[he remarkably full and exact notes on the ‘authorities’ used make 
the little treatise an excellent introduction to the literary tradition of 
iety in the fourteenth century. The reader may see that Eckhart’s 
referred expositors were Augustine, Cassian, and Chrysostom; he 


also learns that many of his citations are taken from the Catena aurea 


of St. Thomas, and not directly from the treatises of the fathers 
With Thomas on his desk, Eckhart tacitly rejects Thomas’s moderate 
and humane comment on the question whether temporal things, which 
re as nothing in respect of the eternal, may be rightly prayed for, 

l idopts Iso tacitly the ustere de on of the fathers of the 
aese Ss st to 1 in the ¢ Hationes 


‘he second fascicle, in charge of Dom Hildebrand Bascour, shows 


the same editorial thoroughness and adds very careful and useful 

dices of names, sources, and ftestimonia. A separate set of notes 
fe S e ( sional margqu ! lded to his copy by Nicolaus of 
( xt contains the prologues or introductions to Eckhart’s 
(/)f ripar ” n which he brought ore her to satisfy the desires 


of certain studious brothers”, what he considered most characteristic 
nd new in his “lectures, sermons, and daily conversations” (4, Il 
+] 


11-15), under three divisions: the first of general propositions; the 


second of a selection of questions, treated “ordine quo ponuntur in 
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Summa doctoris egregii venerabilis fratris Thomae de Aquino”; and 
the third of expositions of Sacred Scriptures, partly in sermons, and 
partly in continuous commentary. Of this large body of writing, only 
a part is represented in the manuscripts now known—some fragments 
of the Opus propositionum and of the Opus quaestionum, with a larger 
representation of the Opus expositionum. Of the prologi, we have all 
Opus quaestionum, including a preliminary summary 


except that to thi 
or conspectus added by Eckhart, as Bascour has decided, on a second 
revision. 

In these prologues, then, is Eckhart’s deliberate statement, formaliter 
and scolastice, of what he regarded as fundamental truth. They had 
been already published by Denifle, with the exception of the preliminary 
conspectus. But here we have an amended text, from three manuscripts 
instead of only one, and so well prepared that an attentive reader of 
the forty pages of text, notes, and indices may ascertain just what 
Eckhart’s doctrines were, and his connections and affiliations among 
the philosophers, and go on as far as he wishes in the study of these 
antecedents, with the guidance of a list of the best available editions of 
all the necessary texts. 

What is to be learned from the text and its notes may be summarily 
indicated by three examples. As to Eckhart’s preferred authors and 
his philosophical lineage, we find that he quotes or refers to Augustine 
by name seventeen times in the thirty-three pages, to Avicenna four 
times, the Liber de causis four times, Proclus twice, and ‘Dionysius’ 


There are nine passages in which a commonplace from Aristotle 


once, 

1 1 t nioht he nect l. There 1 7) 7 r the 7 
1S quoted, aS mignt be expected. ere 18S no mention or the men ot 
his own age except Thomas, and he is referred to only in connection 
with the order of topics for discussion. As to fundamental principles, 
the following seem especially characteristic: “Esse est Deus.” “Deus 


creavit omnia in principio, id est in seipso.” “Nullum esse negari 


potest, sed competit ipsi negatio negationis esse.” “Nichil ens hoc vel 
hoc dat esse, quamvis formae dent esse hoc vel hoc inquantum hoc 
aut hoc, non autem inquantum esse’. ( This last, and several equivalent 


sta 
ee “Part ‘nonlae llun ' Orsi after : 
ot usa. ) artes singulae nullum esse prorsus afterunt suo tot, 


ements, were marked in the margin of his manuscript by Nicolaus 


sed potius totum suum esse accipiunt a suo toto et in suo toto.” As 
to applications and procedure, I select one especially instructive ex- 
ample: Eckhart (13-14) gives four demonstrations of the affirmative 
answer to the question, Utrum Deus sit? The fourth is as follows: 
“A thing has that which it is from nothing else, as Avicenna says. 
Whence it follows that whatever is posited or not posited, man is a 
mortal rational animal; and Augustine says that nothing is so eternal 
as the essence (ratio) of a circle, But Being is the essence of God, 


or is God. Therefore that God is, is an eternal truth. Therefore God 
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s. The consequent is clear, because all that ts rough Being ! 
B 4 s God » nificant here 1s the ident iCa nm Oo the ora T 
ith with the order of existence nd the delib gard of 
Thomas's ct f this priort procedure in demon g t 
existence of God 
Much p é lue to the publisher for an esp lly well-executed 
piece of printing, which combines beauty of the page witl irre ess 
nd facility of use of the editorial apparatus. The completion of the 
ed n on S e lines will be a matter o ch inter« to philo 
phers and theologians, and also to mediaevalists and philologists 
EpMUND H. HoLianps 
} 
1 World of Chance. By Epwarp GLeAson SpauLpinc. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xxvi, 294 
Professor Spaulding’s book is an account of the structure of reality 
as revealed by the results of modern logic, contemporary pl 


biology, and the theory of values. In view of the prevailing pri 
occupation of most philosophers with language, meanit 


theory of knowledge, the present contribution to constructive meta- 


p sics aeserves high com! endation. It is a courageous and sustained 
attempt to build a metaphysical system out of modern materials. 
The epistemological basis of the theory is realism. In the introduction 


the author supports his position by the argument that its denial 


affirms it. For example, the theory that things are constructs of 


percepts is realistic in so far as it presupposes that the construct is 
independent of the propositions through which it is known. It appears 
to the reviewer that the argument indicates that one need not go 


the whole way with realism. The essential element in the author's 
realism, however, is the doctrine that the medium of knowledge 
the proposition or meaning which belongs to an independent realm 
of possibilities or subsistents. In the first chapter he argues that com- 


between minds presupposes the identity of meanings which 


munication 
are independent of symbols and of the consciousness of symbols, 
meanings, and facts. 

The proposition is the instrument of rational inquiry into th 
structure of reality. Accordingly, the author properly devotes his 
second chapter to a technical account of recent logical doctrines about 


propositions. Of especial interest is his modification of the theory of 
ypes. He contends that in the case of positive propositions of the form 
@ x (x is @), © x can itself be a value of x, without contradiction. In 
the opinion of the reviewer the theory of types consists of conventions 
to which one should not permit exceptions 

In the third chapter, on “The Quest for the Ultimate”, there is 


ought an ultimate function or property of which all other properties 
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ire instance evolutionary process is ially shown to be an 
instance of (1) temporality, (2) irrevers y 3) internal causality, 
(4) increasing divergency, (5) increasing complexity, (6) creativity, 
(7) physicalness, (8) vitalness, (9) spacines 1 perl ips (1 con 
sciousness and (11) rationality. Properties 1-6 are sub-properties of 
a more general function, simple serial order. Serial order is an instance 
of relatedness, manyness, disjunction, and negation; their common 
property is necessity. Necessity, impossibilit 1 contingency are 
instances of possibility of the first order. | y we reach reality, 
contingency, propertiness or functionalit u icy, and possibility 
of the first order; each is an instance o e others as well as of 
itself. This point is a stopping place because the hierarchical form, 
in accordance with the theory of types, of nce of properties 
which are not stances of themselves’, sto vhen we find a certain 
nite number of properties or functions that are both instances of 
themselves and of each of the other The theory may be called a 
pluralism of five functions or properties. In the succeeding chapter 
the procedure is rev rsed and descent is de from the five functions 
through the logic of relations to the world of particulars. It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that this brilliant dialectical performances 

es not take sufficient cognizance of the distinction between particu- 
ars and wuniversals, and that the refusal to conform to the theory 
of types yields the result that, since possibility is a reality and reality 
is a possibility, these two properties are identical. 

In chapter V on “Truth, Knowledge and Belief”, truth is defined as 


the exempli 


the 
of structure is resumed in the succeeding chi 
space-time, space and time, matter. Instanc« 

in numbers, non-Euclidean geometries, and th 
The reviewer would criticize the author’s 
distance from less to greater is the reality 
addition, partly because it suggests geometrica 


f a reality behind the operat 


1 
} 


issumpt 


for the num 


m” 
Ail 


10n O 
’ + tad 
postulates 


tive ft of | 
The seventh chapter, ““The Existent World 


ction tne 


] 


and Quantity”, 


fication or realization of propositions 


“behind” 


-al ideas and partly because 


contains some acute observ 


by facts. The account 
ipter on dimensionality, 


of il order are found 


SC iic 
e space-time of relativity. 
theory that the specific 


the operation of 
on obscures the construc- 


ber system. 
Nature; Matter, Quality 


ations on the nature of 


measurement. The chapter closes with a detailed discussion of the 
principle of indeterminacy. This discussion has been too much 1n- 
fluenced by Eddington’s account of Schroedinger’s model of the elec- 


tron as a group of waves, a view which has 


Th 


since Eddington’s book was written. e 
atomicity and organization. 


In the ninth chapter on “Creativity and 


Determinism. Te leology”’, the author ad ypt 


Finally, in a chapter, “Evolut 


evolution 





and 


been definitely abandoned 
succeed 


is on 


ing chapter 


Causality, Freedom and 


1 
+} 


1e theory of emergent 


Progress; Values and 


i 
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he Valueless”, and in a concluding chapter on “Structure and Mind”, 


] } ] 


mind is described as the occurrence of rational inquiry in the world. 


It is an emergent which appears as the result of organization in a 
social realm; as free from the limitations of lower levels, it is 


identical with the highest degree of freedom 


To sum up: The structure of the universe is essentially hierarchical 


in character, in that, through a series of instances of properties that 


are in turn instances of properties “still further back”, we are finally 


led to the five functions. Properties are specific possibilities-of 
instances, but they are independent of the realization of these instances. 
\ctual instances are, however, found in a great many cases, but in 
ley impossible, so that in 


} 1] ther 


all cases they are contingent. Contingency, then, runs all through the 


no case are they nec ssitated, neither are 


structure of things, not only “down” to nature, but also within nature 
itself. “In any case of two levels, the phenomena of the next higher 
level are quite contingent as regards those of the (next) lower level, 
is well as of still lower levels” (235). “Correlations between levels do 


ot 1) pl in) tt} higl -] s) hw ¢] lower ”’ sie “OT af 
not in any sense explain the higher ievei by the lower. ne Correia- 


tion does not show the identity of the two levels, nor make it possible 
‘ ] ? . +1 ror +; « hioh - | l troyr +1 ‘ F ¢) ] 99 
to aeauce ne properties of the nigner ievel trom nat o} ne lower? 
(237) 


The author’s theory of contingency is too extreme. Consider the 
level of thermodynamics, which contains t 
of a gas, and its correlation with the level of kinetic theory. The 
reviewer would say that the properties of the higher level are definable 
in terms of the lower, and the laws of the former are deducible from 
those of the latter; for example, Boyle's law is deducible from the 
assumptions of kinetic theory. Such correlations explain the higher 
level by the lower. The phenomena of the higher level are necessitated 
by those of the lower and in this respect are not contingent. Again, the 


author does not adequately stress the tact tha ie laws of a given 


level may determine its development when initial conditions have 
been assigned. 

The author identifies chance with contingency. He thereby departs 
from the usual meaning of chance, so that the title of the book, A 
World of Chance, is somewhat misleading. Contrary to expectations, 


there 1s no account of the laws of chance in this book. 


I VERSITY re Ca R ‘ 
Studien ibe? Aut rit it lil ! Fam 7 | orsch Ing | richte ius dem 
Institut fiir Sozialforschung. Herausgegeben von Max Hork- 


HEIMER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. xvi, 950. 


. 
; he 
rit 


: me 
An increasingly vivid realization ot the fundamental role 


social milieu has in the organization of personality has led some 


ik, } 
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investigators to shift the focus of observation from clinical studies of 
individual personalities and their immediate small situational relations 
to the larger dynamics of the interplay between personality-structure 
and social organization. This shift necessarily calls for more ex- 
haustive analyses of the family, not only as a matrix in which the 
personality gets its unique structure, but also as the mechanism through 
which the larger social structure makes its impact on the growing 
child. In turn such an approach adds a new vitality to research on the 
specific interrelatedness of family-form and the social structure. It is 
not strange therefore to find the family as a modern meeting ground 
for clinical psychologists, historians, sociologists, political scientists, 
and phil ysophers. 

Autoritat und Familie is a sample of the fruitful results of such a 
common focus. The work is essentially a summary report of joint 
research in this field by some twenty-four investigators connected with 
he Institute of Social Research. The group originally had its head- 
quarters at Frankfurt am Main. It has now changed its name to 
ional Institute of Social Research and is continuing its work 
in centers outside Germany. An important branch is housed at Co- 
lumbia University. 

The volume under consideration has three major divisions: first, a 
section devoted to theoretical orientation; second, a report on data 
collected on schedules; and third, a series of historical monographs 
summary studies of relevant literature. The first section contains 


three papers. The first, by Max Horkheimer, director of the Institute, 
formulates the general theoretical basis for the studies. In this paper 
Horkheimer sets forth and discusses the following: (1) the functional 
conception of social organization as a dynamically interrelated system 
arts; (2) the rdle of authority in social life and the changing 
attitudes toward authority through time; (3) the rdle of the family 
group in the organization of attitudes of children with reference to 
authority symbols of a given social order; (4) the reciprocal relation 
between the family-form and the social structure. He also points 
out the significant fact that, due to the nature of the family relation- 
ship, it not only produces positive but negative attitudes toward 
authority-symbols. 

Erich Fromm’s “Sozialpsychologischer Teil” is the second paper. 
It is a highly significant extension of Freudian theory into the larger 
spheres of social psychological research. In this paper Fromm attempts 
to show the social psychological process by which the personality- 
structure is organized through family interaction, and how this 
organization is expressed in the larger social dynamics outside the 
family. The use of psychoanalytic concepts should not blind the non- 


analytic reader to the fundamental contribution that this description 
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makes to our understanding of the relation between personality or- 
ganization and cultural behavior. 

A third paper by Herbert Marcuse is historical in characte 
deals explicitly with changes in the conceptions of authority and 
freedom in functional relation to historical changes in relations among 
major social formations in western cultures. The discussion is another 
excellent addition to the growing body of literature on what we 
now term Wissenssoziologie. 

The second major section of the work is of great importance by 
reason of the fact that it reports experimental efforts in implementing 
research from the stated theoretical point of view. Questionnaires 
were secured from different social strata in a number of European 
countries. The relations among family-structure, place in society, and 
attitudes toward authority-symbols were special foci of attention 
Non-statistical as well as statistical procedures of analysis were used 
with good results. 

The final section of the work is a series of detailed historical and 
literary studies and adds content to the skeletal statements by Hork 
heimer and Marcuse. 
ontribution 


There can be no question that this work is a major c 


not only to the study of the family but to the understanding of the 
] + ] 


dynamics of the social order as well. Social psychologists and studen 
of the family will find it stimulating and helpful in the formulation of 
-h. Philosophers will find it a 


new problems and methods of resear¢ 
healthy impetus to explore further the sociological roots of problems 


in epistemology. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead. By nine former 


students. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. viti, 248. 


This volume of nine essays, written by a group of Professor 
Whitehead’s former students, bears witness to the wide-reaching 1n- 
fluence of his thought upon contemporary American philosophy. Ex 

ither by way of detailed 


plicit references to Whitehead’s doctrines, 
exposition or of criticism, are, in these essays, incidental. Each paper 
is devoted to an independent survey of some one special philosophical 
topic, germane to the writer’s own interests. Nevertheless, as the 
foreword promises, “certain leading ideas appear in many of the 
papers, though in many different forms and contexts, and thus relate 
| } hL- 


the papers both to each other and to the philosophy which has in 


fluenced them all.’ 

Three of the essays deal with topics in th 
Mathematical Background and Content of Greek Philosophy”, by 
Northrop; “The One and the Many in Plato”, by Demos; and “An 


history of ideas: “The 
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Introduction to the De modis significandi of Thomas of Erfurt”, 
by Buchanan. Two of the essays are devoted to logic and scientific 
method: “Truth by Convention”, by Quine; and “Logical Positivism 
and Speculative Philosophy”, by Leonard. There are three essays on 


specifically metaphysical concepts: “The Nature and Status of Time 


and Passage”, by Weiss; “Causality”, by Kerby-Miller; and “The 


Compound Individual’, by Hartshorne. The last essay in the volume 
falls under the heading of metaphysical ethics as, the writer points 
out, “all discussions of ethics must, in the last analysis”. 

Whitehead’s philosophy, more perhaps than that of any other con- 
temporary thinker, exhibits the fusion of two great interests, of two 
contrasted and commonly divergent types of intellectual activity. The 
one is bent in the direction of severe analysis, most securely at home 


method and knowledge. The other gives free rein to the speculative 
and metaphysical imagination. Viewed in the light of criteria and 
mental habits pertinent to logical analysis and mathematical severity, 
the flights of speculation are likely to appear, at best as sheer poetry 
and at worst as verbal confusion, nonsense, and mysticism. On the 
other hand, logical analysis, mathematics, and the methods and results 
of science based thereon, are taken to be but one narrow and abstract 
province of knowledge, inadequate to cope with our major theoretical 
requirements. Most of the essays in this volume show evident traces 
of the problems generated by the tension between these two tendencies. 
For instance, Northrop undertakes to exhibit the central concepts of 
Plato’s ethics and metaphysics as developments and generalizations of 
the mathematical concept of ratio. All of the constituent ideas of 


i 
1 
} 


Plato’s philosophy are mathematical ratios. “There are no ethical 


ideas existing independently of the fundamental concepts of the natural 
sciences” (17). On the other hand, Demos presents an outline of 
Plato’s metaphysics and ethics in terms of the dialectical (non- 
mathematical) relation between the One and the Many. Kerby-Miller’s 
contrast between the two historically divergent theories of causality, 
the “regularity” theory and that of “intrinsic connection”, is an 
exposition of the same basic tension between scientific analysis and 


constructive insight. One of the essayists, Leonard, has indeed under- 
taken to show, paradoxically it would seem, both that (1) the specula- 
tive process is part of the technique of scientific method, and that 
1 
‘ 


(2) logical positivism is a type of speculative philosophy. 

The major metaphysical concept, providing a thread of unity in a 
majority of the essays, is that of individuality. It is this concept 
which provides a touchstone for the problem of the One and the 


Many. The conclusion of Weiss’s essay on time is that “the funda- 


mental fact is not passage, but individuals which can change while 


~ 
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they persist and can persist because part of their being 
the confines of the present moment” (173). Hartshorne finds in th 
concept of the compound individual the clew of a new cosmology, 
metaphysics, and theology. And in the last essay Lee offers a dis 


cerning and penetrating analysis of the concept of individuality in 


ethics. It is to be hoped that the hints, by way of hi ical é 
pretation and metaphysical construction, suggested in this ess 
be further expanded and developed. 

It is clear that none of the various views advanced these papers 
would have been developed in their present form 1 it not bee 
for the influence of Whitehead’s thought. The book carries striking 
testimony to the manifold and fruitful—even if quite problemat 
results of the impact of a mind, both rigorous and speculative, scien 


and highly imaginative, upon contemporary thought 
GEorGE P. ADAMS 


Tue University oF CALIFORNIA 


Aesthetic Analysis. By D. W. Pratt. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co., 1936. Pp. x, 212. 

In the preface to Aesthetic Analysis, Mr. Prall writes: “Although 
the ideas in it seem to me important and relevant, I realize that much 
of the subject matter considered it not regularly expected in a book 
of aesthetics. The discussions amount to theoretical spade-work; they 
do not pretend to be a systematic survey of the field; much less d 
they constitute a general survey of the arts.” 

The novel subject matter referred to consists, I judge, in_ the 


various orders of sense-data, the discussion of which fills so large a 
part of the volume. This discussion is justified by Mr. Prall’s concep 
tion of the field of the aesthetic as being coext« nsive with pl ented 
conscious content, objectively discriminable sensuous presentations” 


(ii), “the surface of our experienced world” (5), “the science of the 


immediate” (12)—a conception which offers the chief interest and 
challenge of the book. For many students of aesthetics, including the 
present reviewer, this conception will seem to be e1 us! 

broad. There is, of course, a sense in which all definitions are nominal 
and if Mr. Prall or others wish to include within their field ot 
investigation even the “strikingly offensive aesthetic | content” 


provided by putrefaction and defecation we have, fortunately, no 
minister of culture and propaganda to forbid them; but most 
aestheticians, I believe, will find that they have enough to do with the 
problems specific to art and to experiences of nature analogous 

experiences of art, without taking on so much. The onl) 
I can think of for extending the field of the aesthetic to include the 


whole realm of the immediate would be that psychology, with its 
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yn, has begun to abandon 
rial, but it would be no 
this vast territory than 
And to Mr. Prall’s 
e orders of sensuou 
sy with the numerous 
h e problems concerned 
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elliptical shay s not 
vord-sound fable is not 
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1 not one Berkeley call 
n which ‘the given’ has 
e artistically, formed by 
of the author’s concrete 
n of forms (88 ff.), 
he feeling of dilapidation 
nes ore ind more Col 
an, Mr. Prall himself is 
riven’, but in the given 
way ; to become the 
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nt with the opinion oj 
Im of the esthetic 1s 
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DeWitt H. PARKER 
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phy of Rhetoric. By I. A. RicHarps. New 


ress, 1930 Pp. x 135 


York, Oxford Uni- 


ne composed of six lectures delivered at Bryn Mawr Collegs 
1 March, 1936, as the third series of The M iry Flexner 
the Humanities. The titles of the lectures are: Intr ductory, 


Dis urse and Types of Conte xts, The Interir 
mie Criteria of Words, Metaphor, 


’ ‘ ; } 
UTS I is al 


animation of 
and The Command of 


author’s principles 





ticism. Needless to say, it is a sprightly discussion; and, 
mistaken, it directs attention to important matters in the art 
e. Particularly import: lly sound, is 
borated in the third lecture the thesis, name ly, that there 
control and interinanimation between words A reall 
of language—in free or fluid, not technical di irse— 
glish for example, goes a way towards us- 
ve as 1 whole” (64). 
tl n of t interest to philos s is, of course 
fr me erlying it. This is the well-k “context 
st parts 
$ \ it draws s delegated effica (2s). Th 
itless states an important aspect the meaning of la 
( | Ilv be said to be a leq late even respect ot the 
. ; ‘ 1 « t wor Is 
\ il te m And to suppose tl t t 1S al adequate 
eaning every where 1S, ot course to ove ] ok the if rt 
t t 
G \ rs \ AM 
] } rai 1 B PEARL KIprRi New \Y t ( | 
P 0 Pp 22% 
years after the death of P lella Mira } wr 
. ] il 1) " (srima At I I I 
al e was published in 1897 by Calori Cesis. Another 
g y respects ar l | A t anothe time 
{ l [ iry al d Ss I ré pul sneé 1 I M ss K ré Th S 
~ wl ch a t soo are tl se of printe 1 books, and 
1S¢ ts. Most of the books e Latin, though Greek and 
i ( ire ep sented. Scie e, bibl l exegesi . belles 
patristics, and philosophy are found in considerable 
st ! f all the classes is the large number of works 
e and magic. When Erasmus visited Rome, he was made 
llectior books by Grimani, who showed himself a generous 
ss Kibre right in calli Robert Caracciolus (de Lici a 
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friend of Erasmus? Marino Caracciolo was well known to him: but the 


name of Robert can hardly be found in his works or letters 


CorNEI I > y 
Horace. Three Phases of His Influence. By PAut Frétptric SAInToNG! 
Lestre GALE Burcevin, and HeLen GrirritH. Lecture iven at Mount 


Holyoke College in celebration of the Bimillennium Horatianum, 1935. 


Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii, 120 

In the first lecture, “The Influence of Horace on Ronsard and Montaigne” 
these two humanists are studied as representatives of the French Re 
sance, when Horace was truly understood; to the poet he was an ideal of 
the poetic spirit and to the moral philosopher an inspiration for the art of 


ic 
life. “A Litthe Farm: The Horatian Concept « 


f Rural Felicity, in English 


Literature”, carries us from Sir Thomas Wyatt to George Gissing. “The 
Horatian Strain in Literary Criticism” (with a Bibliography), deals pri- 
marily with three elements in the critical theory of Horace: his view of the 
function of poetry, especially in its relation to the state; his belief in the use 
of models; and his insistence upon art. The lectures let us see something of 


the range and depth of Horatian influence and 


make pleasant reading 


Harry CAPLAN 


Hegels Strafrechtstheorie. Von Osste Kurt FLecutuetm. Bruenn, Rudolf 


al 
= 
— 
A 
— 


36. Pp. 120. 
This little book is a rather good investigation of the essence of Hegel’s 


jurisprudence. The author has developed his research chronologically. 
, - 


Starting with the juridicial contents of the earliest writings (Der Geist des 
Christentums), he shows the development to the ripe ideas of the Ency- 
clopedia and The Philosophy of Right. Included is some criticism, which 
points out the present estimation in which Hegel’s viewpoints are held. 
Ernst HARMS 


Wilhelm Jerusal sein Leben und Wirk Von WALTHER ECKSTEIN. Wien, 
Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1935. Pp. viii. 06 

American philosophers will be greatly interested in the release of a 
monograph on Wilhelm Jerusalem, a European philosopher who spent his 
entire life in intimate connection with the progress of his subject in the 
new world. Born in Czechoslovakia, he became a high-school teacher during 
the first half of his career, and only late in his life attained an academic 
chair in the University of Vienna. He died in 1923, several months after 
he had become ordinarius. He had started his studies with philology and 
passed through psychology and education to philosophy Jerusalem has 
been widely esteemed in Europe for his textbook of psychology, which 
has been a standard in German-speaking countries for the past fifty years. 
His Einleitung in die Philosophie is one of the best introductions to 
philosophy ever written. His relationship to the United States started earl) 


with his study of the case of Laura Bridgeman. He wrote his habilitation- 
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appreciation of the development of the neo-critical movement in Frencl 


philosophy. Lequier appears as a French Socrates, who owes his status 
in French philosophy entirely to the devotion of his friend and disciple 
Renouvier. Professor Grenier is concerned to demonstrate that Renouvier 
presented a one-sided view of the thought of Lequier by stressing exclusively 
the latter’s doctrine of liberty and disregarding the Christian philosophy 
which was the goal of his search. 

The primary truth according to Lequier is not the Cartesian Cogito but 
the postulate or belief in free will, the liberty of indifference (libre arbitre) 
as the logical condition of making any judgment whatever. Truth as well 
as error is due to the creative will of man. Science is possible because man 
has the liberty to recognize the logical necessity of making one affirmation 
rather than another. Following Fichte, though without his moral emphasis, 
Lequier makes the idée de faire basic. Man as a person is an active, creative 
being and is the image of God insofar as he has the power to act and 
create from freedom of will. Action, not contemplation, is essential to both 
God and Man. Philosophy and religion are to be distinguished, since the 
former is based on eternal truths and the latter on the contingent facts of 
the Fall and Redemption, They are, however, both based on acts of faith— 
philosophy on faith in liberty of will and religion on faith in Revelation. 
Lequier’s belief in human freedom as a cardinal principle led him to deny 
the absolute prescience of God, so as to retain the reality of activity in 


time. In this respect, as Professor Grenier points out, his doctrine was 


heretical, though Lequier the religious mystic continued to consider him- 
self a sincere Catholic 
D. BipNey 
Yesuiva Cou 
New York City 


The University 


y 


The Concept of Time. By Louise Rosinson H 

of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 236. 

This volume is a product of an interest in the ideas of Aristotle and 
the philosophy of Whitehead. The historical survey is concerned with the 
development of the concept of time between these two limits. While in the 
discussion of the problem of time in modern thought some attention is 
paid to the various sciences—physics, biology, psychology, etc.—one does 
not find any reference to the ideas of Hoagland, Rashevsky, du Nowy, or 
even George H. Mead. These omissions are indicative of the selective and 
sketchy nature of the volume. 

Oxtver L. REISER 


Univi ry PITTSBURGH 
Les aspects de | uelle. Par RENE D r. Paris, Boivin et C'*., 1936 

Pp. vi, 150 

The contents of this small book include three studies and a fourth section 
devoted to the “final question” of the unity the image. The three studies 
are concerned with the nature of the visual image and are primarily 


analytic as distinct from experimental. The author clearly thinks that his 


attitude needs defence; consequently he begins with an emphatic denial 
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of any superior claims on the part of the laboratory procedures, and much 
of the first study is a lively criticism of views which rely too much on 
physiological evasions or spatial equivalents. The second study considers 
“the point of view in the image”, and discusses in a very interesting manner 
what may be called the structure of the field of the image; this question 
has further developments in relation to memory and dreams. In the third 
' 


study the approach is from the side of the graphic arts. Here so there 


are “prejudices” in the Baconian sense, but they are the unsuspected prod- 
ucts of our attitudes to the field of vision. In this study particular attentior 
is given to the practices and opinions of artists, leading to a discussion of 


modern art and concerned mainly with the tw livergent tendencies of 


those who aim to present the object as commonly understood and those 


who attempt more subtle forms of representat Chis rather crude state- 
ment of a distinction which involves the definition of “reality” as con- 
ceived by different schools of art does not d ice ite justice to the 
author. The discussion is an interesting contribution to the understanding 
of many problems in the related fields of \ n, representation, and syn 
bolic interpretation 
is 2 B ETT 

{ SITY Tor I 
Liberté humaine et concours divin d’apr Suarez. Par Paut Du» I 

Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et ses fils, 1936. Pp. vi, 354 

A voluminous scholastic literature, both phil { al and the 
centers around the controverted problems arising out of the relation « 


man’s free will to the inevitable efficacy of divine grace on the one hand 


and God's foreknow 


| ledge of free humar cts n the other. The names of 

Banez and Molina stand for the opposn ! out of which the 

concepts of “physical premotion” and “scientia media” have arisen. In 

the present book the congruistic position r rez on thi 1estion is 

well developed out of his own writings and in reference to the historical 
. 


antecedents of his ow! work The book is 1 re dy Summary of an his 


torical problem which created immense stir for generat 


Wilhelm Duilth Gedankenwelt und die Naturw nschaft. Von JosEPH 


Mevrers. Berlin, Junker und Dinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 126 


This study shows how Dilthey Ss analysis f natural knowledge reflects 
] o ‘ ’ ‘ ] ’ 7 
the physics of the mid-nineteenth century, lominated the classi 
mechanics. A contrast of Dilthey’s views with contemporary physics 1s 


then employed to elucidate the revolutionary changes witnessed by the 
present century in that field. The author concludes that the feature 
emphasized in Dilthey’s critique f the older p S! ive largely ais 
appeared today, and that in consequence the contrast Dilthey drew betweet 
natural and moral sciences, with their respective methods of ‘explanation’ 
and ‘description’, is not now so marked (though possibly still valid). Dr 


Meurers’ exposition of Dilthey is clear, careful, and well document: 
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hie Max Stirners im Gegensatz sum Hegelschen Idealismus. 


Von Kurt Apotr Mautz. Berlin, Junker wu 1 Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 140. 





This mor grapl endeavors to penetrate beneath the extravagances of 
Stirner’s polemically conditioned writings to the essence ol his philosophy, 
and at th sme time to understand the latter historically as the most 
radical expression of the anti-idealist reactior nd as a precursor of modern 
Lebe pru »phi The central theme is extended contrast between 
Stirner’s irrationalistic individualism and Hegel’s idealistic u iversalism. 
Despite his attempt at complete oppositior otirne is shown to derive 
important traits from Hegel His relations to his less radical contemporaries, 
Feuerbach and Bruno Bauer, and to the Sturm und Drang are also de- 
scribed 

G LoRGAN 

Duxe lt VER y 





( 
( his press nist studies ot 
) " = 
IR I ontispiece t Miss Park 
I ts cultural setting The bo« k 
} ] ‘ ¢ . 

g avel, study, and ¢ emplation, 
‘ ‘ + ] } ] lJ try ‘ 
ana S$ au S ce iniy sincere mm er et ‘ Ss. mer Cx AVagZzant Cx 
1 fF +} nthe) Y ] ‘ ’ tend ¢ life, . , re ‘ , 
press ( ese enthusiasms, however, t is to diffuse more sweetness 

™ ’ ’ , . 
thar hight The plan at 1 sc pe o! < ) kK 1S excellent Part | de ils p 


s expressed in literature theology, and litur nd Part III with the 
elatior f medias l symbolism t that of other cultures But the treatment 
th topics is romantic to a degree; the 1 uments are not allowed to 
speak for thet Ives t are blurred and tinted by Miss Parkhurst’s 
rhapsodic ¢ ori Cl ptetr \ n “The Mediaeval Scene sulters least 
from this defect. Forty-six plates 1 elaborate chart of dates are 
\ aluable idditi I 
T HEODO M. GREENI 
P I n | f 
Le “tractatus de principtis theologiae” attribué a d’Occam. Par L. BAUDRY 
Paris, J. Vrit 36. Pp. 160 
In the excellent introduction to this book, the editor points out that the 
dogma < tral to Occam’s phil sopl vy is that of divine omnipotence, a truth 
f h and 1 cessible to reason. Ox has restated this doctrine in 
t ollowing way the article of faith ‘I lie in God tl A] hty’ 


1 tl 
not involve a manifest contradiction.” (Qu VI, q. 6.) 7 unknown and 
ge us author { the pres¢ t text uses tl notion ¢ divine omnipotence 


, 
' 
as a principle (45) from which to deduce the whole of Occam's philosophy 
in a manner somewhat like this: God creates all things by an act of sovereigt 


liberty: nothing, neither ideas nor essences, serves as a rule for His 
creative act. Hence the world is composed of individual substances, depend- 


God’s free act. This philosophy of contingence, in turn, 
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involves a nominalistic logic. Later in the text (125), a principle codperating 
deductions is stated which runs as follows: “a plurality 


in the series ot 
} 


lof entities] 


should never be posited without necessity.” 


This is volume 


XXIII in that excellent series entitled Etudes de phil f médiévale 
whose director is Etienne Gilson. It is one of the most useful and reliable 
series published in the field of Medieval Philosophy 
J. R. Cresswe 
West V1 4 UNIVERSITY 

Die Philosophie vom unendlichen Menschen. By GERHARD KRAENZLIN. Leip 
zig, S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. vin, 664 
This is a system of “pure idealism” in which the a undertakes to 

carry through Kant’s Copernican revolution and replace « pletely the 

naturalistic conception of human existence in an infinite world by that of 
the world’s events hinging upon an infinite man. The expr of infinite 
man’s manifold possibilities is exhibited—or rather, variations up the 
phrase are reiterated—in the philosophies of d ins ranging from physics 

t! ugh the other scientific and human discipline t Y ( The treatment 
scarcely more novel than the form. While the stress on endless possi- 

bilities occasionally results in a less conspicuous attachment to set forms 

than is common in such systems, it leads in tt to the te ead eptance 
f any possibilities that happen to be actual 1. TI ft 

vell indicated by a remark intended to set off the ithor’s position fron 

the Platonic-Aristotelian traditior “VW \ en wed Den] nocl 

Wahrheit suchen, wir wollen nur menschilich sein.” 

ABRAHAM Ept 
( I ( . Ni y K 

Das Wu hkettsproblem der Erkenntnistheorie uw s Verhaltr les 
P hischen sum Physischen. Von Curt WeEINSCHENK. Lei O. R 
Reis 1, 1936. Pp. xxiv, 184 
In defense of naive realism, Dr. Weinschenk insists that all thinkers 1 

varial must and do return to simple childhood-fa ectly knowable 

( In a rather tortuous discussion of important s episte al 

theory, the auth ives approval to great thinkers like Kant | 

nized and struggled with new problems, but he all s that ese eftorts 

pile up evidence that the sole justification f ect earch t t 
be its adheret to whatever is known direct] Hen se ends 
with the cry “Zuriick zu Aristoteles”, back to the Ar é dence 
that reality qua reality is knowable 

Ei ) BISBEE 
, ion ame 
| ‘ TuRK! 

The | r fio , th ane Vorals ly fy ; | | f 
Primitive Reliefs and Conduct th Special Ri rey f / lamental 
Proble) »f Religi and Ethi By Bron aw MA vskr. Riddell 
Memorial Lectures before the University « Durhar 1934-35. New 
York, O 1 University Press, 1936. Pp. x, 6 
These lectures, as the author explains in his Preface esent a selection 

rom material collected for a more extended study (to be published later) 
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of “the techni 


jue of religious expression in myth and dogma, in ritual and 


ceremonials, in ethics and the social influence of faith” (x). The main thesis 


developed is that all religions, whether primitive or developed, include 
these three aspects, not, however, independent of one another but essentially 
interrelated in the social life of the community which supports the religion. 
the author believes, there is a substantial similarity of 


subject-matter, summed up in the beliefs in providence and immortality. A 


In all religions, 


secondary thesis is developed at some length, namely, that religion is not 


a primitive form of science, which has its germ in matter-of-fact knowl- 


edge, but is rather an independent type of experience issuing in a super- 
natural lore that supervenes precisely where men are dependent upon 
forces beyond their control. This view is stressed by the author in criticism 


of fascist and communist efforts to make politics or economics do duty for 


religion. The author’s philosophical position is frankly incoherent. On the 


one hand he is a confessed agnostic; on the other he describes religious 
beliefs as “indispensable pragmatic figments without which civilization can- 


Georce H. SaBINE 


Value and Existen By N. O. Lossxy and Joun S. MarsHa.u. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1935, Pp 22 


Professor Lossky, of the Russian University of Prague, looks at the world 


through Neo-Platonic eyes. Value, he asserts, is neither a feeling, nor a 


quality, nor a relationship between a finite subject and an object, but reality 
itself in its approach towards or retreat from God, the Absolute Fulness 
of seing Pr TeSssol Marshall, of Albion College, de fends Lossky’s “trans- 
figured Neo-Platonism” as compatible with a contemporary functional 
theory of psychic process, which, he argues, presupposes an immanence of 


all in all for knowledge. Professor Marshall thinks that this epistemo- 
logical theory rescues Neo-Platonism from its duality of sensuous content 
and ideal form. He also attempts a reconciliation of absolute and relative 


value by observing that it is the conditions of time-space existence, not 


the nature of value itself, which create the paradoxes of a thorough-going 
objective axiology. The essay stays strictly within the field of axiological 
metaphysics, but Professor Marshall does give one glance at modern life. 
‘The tragedy of our day,” he writes, “is that Utilitarianism joined with 
Hegelianism has developed a new kind of Absolutism. We find it in 
Bolshevism and Fascism. Our new social absolutism is attempting to escape 
the relativity of life by a false Value-Absolute.” Nicholas Berdyaev would 
agree with him 
CHarves F,. SAWHILL VIRTU! 
Tue U I I 


La filosofia dell’ esperienza di Davide Hume. Il. Per GALVANO DELLA 
Votre. Firet ze, G. C Sansoni, 1935 Pp Vill, 2¢ 8. 
With this volume Mr. della Volpe completes the scholarly work on 
Hume of which the first part has already been noticed in this Review 


(March 1935). The method is the same as before, and is what the author 
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describes as “critical philology.” What this means is, first, 
certainment of Hume’s meaning, considered in tl light « 
ul pponents, and secondly, a running criticism from the 


of the author’s own absolute idealism. The present 


! | ie ’ 
x Hume’s theories of morals, politics, religion, 


former volume did his theory of knowledge; a brief chapter also is 
incl led « s ¢ cept ot history and his ece mic theor The expo 
tion is excellent, and it is continually illuminated by references to the views 
f other critics and commentators in many languages. On ects that this 
will at once become and will long remain the standard Italian work on 
the stem of Hume 
BraNnpD BLANSHARD 
> I 
L’esperiensa e luomo. Per Franco Lomsarpt. Firenze, Felice le Monnier 
»35 Pp X11 »' 8) 
li ( nt. Per Franco Lomparpt. Firenze, Felice le Monnier, 
35. Pp. vi, 312 
The tw ppear as No. 12 and N 3 in the seri f “phil 
ul studies” edited by Professor Gentile They are the t s first 
publicat except for a number « irticles which served as prel 
sketches f the present work. The two books are so closely connected 
that they 1 t, as the author tells us, be re led as single worl 
unde the t ‘ ere a] lied to the sec nd alone, “The W ld of Mer 
| Ss atten s to deve p what he describes as a humanisti | il sop! 
This pl S y springs out of the idealist tradition in which the auth 
has steepe r from Plato to Gentile; it would ident reality witl 
exp nce: but sa keenly alive to the historic nemeses of idealis 
e chief f these e. & es ft he the solipsism wl h ted de il rr l 
er ui that dis ving of the ind 1 t t , 
( ks t s its absolutist form, not only (so the aut! thinks) 
1 e ki ( s but also in the systems of Royce and Croce 
Live st \ ‘ ( ‘Experience and Mar ” is largely ven over to 
1 psychology and is concerned with the link within percept 
bet we ensa und tl ht, the problem of body and mind, the differ 
( ee! é ( lp ilosop! ic method, and the n ning that, in 
a } I t met ild be attached to “sel It thie I ol ( 
VW the +1 +1 1 + of call g al e Mi r i] VW i 1] ‘ S 4 | 
‘ ly with moral freedom and with the state. It is ha to make out 
W he stands on fascism, but his defense of the ¢ c theory of tl 
tate, his tent that only in such a state can th lividual find liberty, 
é being 1 his denial that one ca é ( t, would 
it least not be displ to fascist readers. The style lowing, though 
there s the same tender is in some othe Italia Ww ers ft tal sweep- 
ly in terms of syster lealism” says this and “emy that. But 
the problems dealt with are of the first importance; the learr brought 
t ur he S cl lerable; and the critical comments are always il- 
luminating 
3RAND BLANSHARD 
~ WwW MORE ( LLEGE 
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The follow g books have been received: 


Plato’s Cosm vy. The Timaeus of Plato translated with a running com- 
mentary. By Francis MAcDonALD Cornrorp. The International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1937. Pp. viii, 376 

Bernard Bosanqu id His Friends. Letters illustrating the sources and 
the develop: t his philosophical opinions. Edited by J. H. MurrHeap. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1935. Pp. 328. The Macmillan Com- 


The Relat elian Epistemology to the Development of Individuality. 
By Con WELL, Studies in Philosophy No. 12, Chapel Hill, 
»3 ip O00. 

Disturbance and “Insight” in Rats. By CHartes M. Harsu. University of 


Cal nia Publications in Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 11, pp. 163-168. 


Reorientation in a Multiple-Path Mase. By Warner Brown. University 
California Publications in Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 7, pp. 135-160. 


Be 2a t f California Press, 1937 

! Guide to Aesthetics. By ARAM TorossiaAn. Stanford University, Stanford 
[ ve y Press, 37. Pp. vill, 344. 

Montesa Penal Law Reform in England. By F. T. H. FLECTCHER. 
Reprinted from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
J 937. PY 7 

Contemporar lesthetic Theory. By H. R. MacCattum. Reprinted from 


g 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4, July 1937. Pp. 
eyond Humani By CHartes HartsHorNeE. Chicago, Willett, Clarke & 


Parol < de pensées d’African Spir. Par MMe. Epouarp 
Cr APARFTI Spre Geneve. Editions Labor, 1037 Pp iv, 60. 
O. ] r) Vystiker. Von Hetnz Noack. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 


ey 7 FH] er Kant und einige seiner Werke. Von Juttus DARL. 
Gottbu Georg Ikier, no date Pp. 68 

Schillers Sci eitslehre. Von Gotrrrrep BAuUMECKER. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter’s U1 rsitatsbuchhandlung. 1937. Pp. iv, 138. 

Descartes und der Franzésische Geist. Von Huco Frieprick. Leipzig, Félix 


Descartes und die Plul phie. Von Kart Jaspers. Berlin und Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1937. Pp. 104 
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1880, at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, and received his Ph.D. at the Uni 
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NOTES 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, December 
937 
r H. Dubs has been appointed Acting Professor of Philosophy 


iversity 


t to announce the death on September 0, 1937, of Moritz A 


fessor of Philosophy at Vassar College. He was born June 26, 
pny 


sity of Munich in 1904. He was lecturer and professor on psychology, 
hilosophy, and aesthetics at the University of Munich from 1907-1923, and 
ofessor at the University of Goettingen from 1923-1933. Professor 
;eiger’s works, many of them published in Germany, include books and ar 


W oster, ha 


ean in the 


N thwester 
( ege of tl 
fessor of PI 

? é } 
” eld at 
VV , 


23, 1937 ° 


The Confe 


ophical subjects 

Evans, Compton Professor of Philosophy in the College of 
s recently been appointed Professor of Philosophy and Juni 
College of Arts and Sciences of Ohio State University 
Paul A. Schilpp, who was visiting Lecturer in Philosophy at 
n University during 1936-1937, has resigned from his post at the 
1e Pacific and has accepted an appointment as Associate Pro- 


ilosophy at Northwestern University 


the New School for Social Research, New York City, May 2 


rence was initiated by a number of individuals, including Pro- 


Dewey, Sidney Hook, Horace M. Kallen, Y. H. Krikorian 


| Ernest Nagel, who found themselves to be of the common opinion 


hat there exists at present a strong and growing trend towards dog- 

Lut tarianism, in philosophy and the sciences. They agreed that 

trend can be counteracted effectively only by the persistent extension 

1 application of the methods of scientific inquiry in those fields. Ac- 

lingly they decided to call together a number of people, philosophers, 

lucators, scientists, etc., who they believed were interested in furthering 

reedom of critical inquiry by discussing the problem of developing a more 

lequate eption of scientific method 

Che invitation to attend such a conference on problems of method was 

t t to approximately one hundred and twenty-five persons, chiefly to 

eople residing within a convenient distance from New York. About half of 

ese accepted the invitation, and a majority of those who did not come ex- 
yressed their sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. 

The meetings of the Conference were held in three sessions at the Nex 


School for S ! Research on Saturday, May 22 and Sunday, May 23. At 
the first session Professor Kallen, Chairman, opened the Conference with 
in exposition of the purposes and aims of the meetings. He was followed 
by Professor Hook who read a paper defining and criticizing certain cur- 


rent trends toward authoritarianism in American philosophy, and by Pro- 


fessor De wey 


who discussed some of the basic conditions which must be 
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met by those who wish to develop an effective program of experimental 


inquiry into social problems. The meeting was then thrown open to a vigor- 


The general program having been defined and discussed, the second and 
third sessions were devoted to a survey of the present situation in the 
various sciences: in the field of logic and methodology, by Professor Ernest 
Nagel, in the physical sciences by Mr. W. M. Malisoff, in physiology by 
Professor F. H. Pike, in psychology by Dr. S. E. Asch and Professor R. 
M. Ogden, in economics by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, in anthropology 


by Professor Julius Lips, in sociology by Professor R. M. Maclver (as 


Professor Maclver was unable to attend, his paper was read by the Chair- 


man) and in aesthetics by Professor Meyer Schapiro. All of these present- 
ations received highly critical discussion from the audience 
\ business meeting was held at the close of the third session. While some 
healthful criticisms were expressed, it was the general sense of the meeting 
been on the whole a fruitful undertaking that 
ught to be continued. Professor John Dewey was elected Honorary 
President, Professor Adolph Meyer, Honorary Vice-President, and Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen permanent Chairman. An Executive Committee was 
established to formulate plans for future meetings of the Conference. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee it was decided to 


hold a second Conference on Sunday, November 28, at the New School for 
Social Research. The meeting will be in the nature of a symposium on the 
concept of law in the sciences, the morning session being devoted to brief 
papers on and discussion of the topic in relation to the physical sciences, 


and the afternoon to a similar session on the concept of law in the social 


Any one who is interested in attending this Conference is invited to com- 
municate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy at Amherst College. 

Gait KENNEDY, Secretary 
lmherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Che following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp XLVI 183: A. E. Taylor, Some Inconsistencies in Spinozism (II) ; 
J. Laird, Things and Appearances; B. von Juhos, Principles of Logical 
Empiricism; A. C. Ewing, Meaninglessness; H. J. Paton, ‘Kant’s So-called 
Copernican Revolution’; Morris Lazerowitz, The Principle of Verifiability ; 
Alice Ambrose, Finitism and “The Limits of Empiricism”; M. B. Foster, 
A Mistake of Plato’s in the Republic. 

PuitosopHy XII 47: Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Progress and Spiritual 
Values; 7. E. Ji p, Great Thinkers: (XI) Bishop Berkeley; G. R. G. 
Mure, Oxford and Philosophy; W. T. Stace, The Place of Philosophy in 
Human Culture; Gilbert Ryle, Taking Sides in Philosophy. 

Tue JourNAL oF PuttosopHy XXXIV 13: William Savery, Concatenism ; 
Laurence F. Kinnely, Hypothesis and Dialectic. 14: Ray Lepley, The Dawn 
of Value Theory; A. G. Ramsperger, Logic and the Laws of Nature. 15: 
Joseph Ratner, Science as History. 16/17: A Bibliography of Philosophy, 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etutcs XLVII 4: T. V. Smith, Philoso- 
phy and Democracy; Anonymous, An Analysis of Jewish Culture; A. E. 
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Avey, Moral Skepticism and the Way of Escape; / 


phors and Metaphysics 


lward IV. Strong, Meta- 


Puitosopny or Science IV 3: Niels Bohr, Causality and Complementar- 
ity: Karl Menger, The New Logic; Henry Margenau, Critical Points in 
Modern Physical Theory; Eleanor Bisbee, Objectivity in the Social Sciences, 

JouRNAL or SoctaL Puivosopuy II 4: Valdmar Carlson, Heterodoxy in 
Monopolistic Competition; D. F. Pegrum, Economics and Philosophy in 


Social Planning; ). Rk. Scott, Freedom in an Age of Science and Machines: 
Hutton Webster, The Social Thought of William Graham Sumner; Wilson 
D. Wallis, Progress and Power; Hessel E. Yntema, Sir Frederick Pollock 
(1845-1037) 

THe Hispert JourNAL XXV 4: G. W. Butterworth, “Why I Do Not G 
To Church”: A Clergyman’s Comment; Reginald F. Rynd, The Church and 
the “Recall”: C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Christianity and Liberal Judaism: 
F.C. S. Schiller, Prophecy, Destiny and Population; John Murray, Germany 
Revisited; E. W. MacBride, Is Race a Reality?; 4. P. Elkin, The Reaction 
of Primitive Races to the White Man’s Culture A Study in Culture- 
Contact; W. S. Urquhart, Religion and Communalism; H/. P. Kinad 
Had the Crucifixion a Political Significance Rarbara | I 
Dante’s Political Conception; Louts T. More, The Life and Influence of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle; FE. Lyttelton, Multiplying Appeals for Charity 


Lady V yvyan, Islands; James Moffatt, Survey of Recent Theological Litera 


Tue JourNnAL or Reticion XVII 3: Harold Leonard Bowman, The Mit 
ister in the Modern American Scene: D. Luther Eva The Persistent 
Claims of Humanism; Martin Rist, Visionary Phenomena and Primitive 
Christian Baptism; William Stewart McCullough, The Decline f Easter 


Tue New Scuorasticism XI 3: Leo W. Keeler, The Dependence of R. 
Grosseteste’s D lnima on the Summa of Philip the Chancellor: Theodore 


H. We » Being, Life and Matter: Harry Ruja, On the Possibility of 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XIX 3: Lewts J. Sherrill, Standards for 
the Christian Ministry: Frederick C. Grant, Form Criticism Farther Afield; 
Church Congress Syllabus No. 1: “The Basis of Christian Faith and Action 
today”: Part III. Willard L. Sperry, The Significance of Humanism. Part 
IV. The Application of Christianity: (a) J. Howard Melish, To the State; 
(b) D. A. McGreaor, To the Community. 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXX 3: Campbell Bonner, Some 
Phases of Religious Feeli in Later Paganism: William H. P. Hatch, 
The Subscription in the Chester Beatty Manuscript of the Harclean Gos- 
nels: R. V. G. Tasker, The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean 

John: Herbert Jennings Rose, The ‘Oath of Philippus’ and the 


Specutum XII 3: F. C. Hamil, Presentment of Englishry and the Mur- 
der Fine: Karl Young, Chaucer and Peter Riga; Sarah Michie, The Lover's 
Malady in Early Irish Romance; G. L. Haskins, Three Early Petitions f 
he Commonalty: J. C. Russell, Social Status at the Court of King John; 


t 
C. C. Batchelor, The Style of the Beowulf; Gaines Post, Petrarch and 
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Heraclitus Once More; Gifford Davts, Nationality in Mediaeval Castile; 
F, J. Carmody, Brunetto Latini’s Trésors Latin Sources on Natural Science; 
H. S. Lucas, Edward III and John Boendale; Lynn Thorndike, Two More 
Alchemical Manuscripts; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Vincent of Beauvais and 
Chaucer’s Cleopatt ind Croesus; Walter Allen, Jr., Beatus Rhenanus, 
Editor of Tacitus and Livy; Grant McColley and H. W. Miller, Saint 


Bonaventure, Francis Mayron, William Vorilong, and the Doctrine of a 


Plurality of Worlds; J. S. P. Tatlock, Interpreting Literature by History. 
ANALYSIS IV 4 istus Buchler, Value-Statements; A. M. Maclver, 
Token, Type and Meaning. 5: B. von Juhos, The Truth of Empirical State- 


ments; HVtliam Barrett, Reduction-Sentences and Extensionality; Marga- 
ret MacDonald, Reply to Mr. Maclver. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PHILosopHy XV 2: 
H. G. Forder, The Anatomy of Demonstration; John Anderson, Marxist 


Ethics; Dora Peyser, The Sociological Outlook of Vierkandt: Paul C. 
Squire Some Remarks on Edward MacDowell. 

Tue BritisHu | ‘AL OF PsycHotocy XXVIII 1: M. D. Vernon, The 
Percept f Distance; O. L. Zangwill, A Study of the Significance of 
Attitude in Recognition; C. R. Marshall, The Influence of Moderate and 
Severe Intoxicat on Remembering; R. C. Oldfield, Some Recent Ex- 
periments bearir n ‘Internal Inhibition’; A. H. B. Allen, A Psychological 
Theory of Aesthet Value; Cyril Burt, Correlations between Persons; 


M. S. Bartlett, The Statistical Cor ception f Mental Factors. 
THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Psycnotocy XLIX 3: Margaret Ballou Erb, 


py] Walter S. Neff, Perceiving and 
Symbolizins An Experimental Study; Kate Hevner, An Experimental 
Study of the Affective Value of Sounds in Poetry; Frank A. Pattie, Jr., 
The Genuineness of Hypnotically Produced Anesthesia of the Skin; B. von 
Haller | er, The Sensitivity of the Fingers to Alternating Electrical 
Currents; erbert H. Jasper and Edward T. Raney, The Phi Test of 
Lateral Dominence; C. E. Buxton and H. R. Crosland, The Concept ‘Eye- 
Prefers 
Ps) cAL Review XLIV 4: Roswell P. Angier, Edward Stevens 
Robinson: Harve 1! Carr, The Search for Certainty: M. A. Wenger, 


N 

A Criticism of Pavlov’s Concept of Internal Inhibition; Paul Thomas 
Young, Is Cheerfulness-Depression a General Temperamental Trait? ; Roger 
Brown Loucks, Reflexology and the Psychobiological Approach; Wilbert S 
Ray, The Relationship of Retroactive Inhibition, Retrograde Amnesia 
and the Loss of Recent Memory; George Humphrey, A Note on System- 
Theory ; Georgene H. and John P. Seward, Internal and External Determi- 


aL PsycuoLtocy XXI 1: R. A. McFarland, C. A 
Knehr and C. Berens, The Effects of Oxygen Deprivation on Eye Move- 
ments in Reading; J. C. Stauffacher, The Effect of Induced Muscular Ten- 
sion Upon Various Phases of the Learning Process C. J. Hovland, The 
»f Conditioned Responses. IIT. Extinction, Spontaneous Re- 


~ 


covery, and Disinhibition of Conditioned and of Generalized Responses ; 
H. H. Jasper, C. S. Bridgman and L. Carmichael, An Ontogenetic Study 
of Cerebral Electrical Potentials in the Guinea Pig; J. G. Beebe-Center and 
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S. S. Stevens, Cardiac Acceleration in Emotional Situations; F. J. Mullin, 
N. Kleitman and N. R. Cooperman, Studies on the Physiology of Sleep. 
Changes in Irritability to Auditory Stimuli During Sleep; N. Warren and 
B. Clark, Blocking in Mental and Motor Tasks During a 65-Hour Vigil: 
H. Gurnee, A Comparison of Collective and Individual Judgments of Fact; 
M. Hertzman, Confidence Rating as an Index of Difficulty; K. H. Baker, 
Report of a Minor Investigation of Extra-Sensory Perception. 2: A. L. 
Looms, E. N. Harvey and G. A. Hobart, III Cerebral States During Sleep, 
as Studied by Human Brain Potentials; 7. G. Hermans, Visual Size Con- 
stancy as a Function of Convergence; A. H. Maslow, The Influence of 
Familiarization on Preference; R. M. Collier, A Technique for the Kymo- 
graphic Registration of Certain Associated Voluntary Movements; W. M. 
Lepley, Competitive Behavior in the Albino Rat; S. W. Cook and R. E 
Harris, The Verbal Conditioning of the Galvanic Skin Reflex; N. H. Kelley 
and S. N. Reger, The Effect of Binaural Occlusion of the External Audi- 
tory Meati on the Sensitivity of the Normal Ear for Bone Conducted 
Sound; W. A. Bousfield and H. Barry, Jr., Quantitative Correlates of 
Euphoria; M. Rigg, An Experiment to Determine How Accurately Col- 
lege Students Can Interpret the Intended Meanings of Musical Composi- 
tions; Clarence Quinan, Can the Brainedness Factor Right or Left be 
Established by Graphic Time Data Alone?; J. M. Stephens, Data Bearing 
on the Conditioning of Voluntary Reactions; C. E. Ferree and G. Rand, 
A Multiple-Exposure Tachistoscope. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XXXIV 7: Herbert H. Jasper, Electrical Signs 

Cortical Activity 

THe MaAna-Bopur XLV 6: R. C. Majumdar, Presidential Address; 
Giuseppe De Lorenzo, Humanity To-day; S. N. Das Gupta, Mahabodhi (a 
poem); Vaisakh Celebrations in India; P. Vajirandna Thera, Samadhi; 
T. L. Vaswani, Buddha, The Liberator: Bhikkhu Mettevya, The Beloved 
Disciple; 7. L. Vaswani, This Civilisation; Message From Brahmachari 
Devapriya Valisinha. 

RevUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate XLIV 3: E. Durkheim, Morale 
professionnelle, avec une introduction par M. Mauss (premier article) ; 
1.-W. Alexander, Personnalité et Relativité; R. Berthelot, L’ Astrobiologie 
c la Pens e de l’'Asie: esSal sur les origines de s sciences et des the ries 
morales. (Suite et fin.) ; B. Croce, La Naissance de l’Historisme; J. Mercier, 
La Philosophie de Maurice Blondel; R. Ruyer, Une Legislation eugeniste. 

Revue Puivosopuigue LXII 5-6, 7-8: Ch. Adam, Descartes. Ses trois 
notions fondamentales; E. Bréhier, La création des vérités éternelles dans 
le systeme de Descartes ; I Brunschvica, Note sur l’epistém logie cartési- 
enne; K. Jaspers, La pensée de Descartes et la philosophie; A. Koyré, La 
loi de la chute des corps. Galilée et Descartes; P. Lachiéze-Rey, Réflexions 
sur le cercle cartésien; J. Laird, L’influence de Descartes sur la philosophie 
anglaise du XVII* siecle; J. Raporte, La connaissance de l’étendue chez 
Descartes; A. Rivaud, Remarques sur le mécanisme cartésien; L. Robinson, 
Le “Cogito” cartésien et l’origine de l’edéalisme moderne; P. Schrecker, 
La methode cartésienne et la logique; P.-M. Schuhl, Un souvenir cartésien 
dans les “Pensées” de la reine Christine; J. Wahl, Notes sur Descartes 

Les Etupes Puttosopnigues X 3-4: Joan Esterlich, La décadence et 
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la renaissance d’un peuple et de sa culture; Gaston Berger, Quelques aspects 
de la philosophie allemande contemporaine; André Lacaze, La philosophie 
prophétique et le sentiment de la destinée humaine chez Nietzche; Jean 
Renard, La spiritualité de Baudelaire; Lettres de MM. Maurice Blondel, 
E. Leroux, Ch. Serrus, J.-E. Spenlé; La Vie Philosophique; Cercle Phi- 
losophique de l'Ouest, Cercle philosophique Lorrain, Société languedocienne 
de Philosophie, Société toulousaine de Philosophie; Léon Brunschvigg, 
l’action de Maurice Blondel; Edouard Moret. Sir., L’analyse phenomeno- 
logique et l’intuition dans l’oeuvre de M. Minkowski. 

ARCHIVES DE PsyCHOLOGIE XXVI 101-102: Georges Berguer, Un mystique 
protestant; Héléene Antipoff et Zila Assuncao, Contribution typologique a 
l'étude de l’ergiographie; Gérard de Montpellier, Note sur l’accélération 
dans les mouvements volontaires de la main; Jadwiga Dorosz, Le probléme 
de l’einfuehlung. 

ERKENNTNIS VII 1: Walter Zimmermann, Strenge Objekt/Subjekt- 
Scheidung als Voraussetzung wissenschaftlicher Biologie (Mit 5 Abbildun- 
gen); Wilhelm Holzapfel, Bemerkungen zur Wissenschaftslehre des Wie- 
ner Kreises; Konferenz der Internationalen Kongresse fiir Einheit der 
Wissenschaft Paris 29.-31. Juli 1937; Programm des IX. Internationalen 
Philosophen-Kongresses, Paris 1.-6. August 1937 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG VI 1: Max Horkheimer, Der neueste 
Angriff auf die Metaphysik; Herbert Marcuse, Uber den Affirmativen 
Charakter der Kultur; Erich Fromm, Zum Gefitthl der Ohnmacht; Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Some Remarks on the Typological Procedures in Social Re- 
search; Otto Neurath, Inventory of the Standard of Living; David Efron 
and John P. Foley, Jr., Gestural Behavior and Social Setting; Raymond 
Poli, Littérature récente sur le corporatisme. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XC 3: Otto Cohausz, Das 
gottmenschliche Reich Jesu Christi; Franz Triebs, Los Blatter zum kanon- 


*hen Prozess; I 


isc j yonum prolis; P. Franziskus 
Deininger, Die Verantwortung des Menschen gegeniiber dem kommenden 
Geschlicht; Franz Walter, Welchen Wert besitzt des Zeugnis des Spiritis- 
mus fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele?; Karl Priimm, Seltsame Heilands- 
propheten; P. Zyrill Fischer, Gefahrliche kommunistische Wuhlarbeit. 

ScHOoLAsTIK XII 3: Max Rast, Gott im Gewissenserlebnis; Bernhard 


Jansen, Der Geist des Philosophierens Descartes’. Eine historische und sys- 


osef Fliesser, Ehewille und 


tematische Untersuchung zum dreihundertsten Gedenktage der Herausgabe 
des Discours de la méthode (1637) ; Artur Landgraf, Der Kult der mensch- 
lichen Natur Christi nach der Lehre der Frihscholastik; Josef Ternus, 
Neo-Molinismus; Erich Przywara, Luther konsequent; Joh. B. Lotz, Meta- 
physik und apriorische Synthese. 

Dte TAtwett XIII 2: Die Frage nach der Moglichkeit einer Einheit 
der Wissenschaft; Carl Friedrich von Weiszsicher, Ist in der Gegenwart 
eine systematische Einheit der Wissenschaft méglich?; Gotthard Giinther, 
Die philosophische Einheit der Wissenschaften; Otto Braun +, Rudolf 
Euckens Methode; Thaddaus Zielinski, Wert und Wirklichkeit des deut- 
schen Neuhumanismus. 

RIVISTA DE Psico.ocia 1 PepaGcocta V 14-15: C. Soler Dopff, Una enquesta 
La religione in Africano Spir; A. Del Nocee, Osservazioni sul realismo e 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 
FOR 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Alfred North Whitehead while a teacher at Harvard 
inspired and led these nine men through the fields of 
metaphysics and philosophy of science. As a tribute to him 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS FOR ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


was prepared. 


The essays fall roughly under the headings of Historical 
Approach to Philosophy, Logic and Methodology, Meta- 


physics, and Ethics. The contributors are: 


F. S. C. Northrop, Yale University 
Raphael Demos, Harvard University 

Scott Buchanan, University of Virginia 
Willard V. Quine, Harvard University 
Henry S. Leonard, Harvard Univer sity 
Paul Weiss, Bryn Mawr Colle ge 

S. Kerby-Miller, Reed College 

Charles Hartshorne, University of Chicago 


Otis H. Lee, Pomona College 


Price $3.00 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 























WHAT MAN HAS MADE OF MAN 


BY 
MORTIMER J. ADLER 


Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Law, University of Chicago 
with an introduction by 
Dr. Franz Alexander, Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago. 


In WHAT MAN HAS MADE OF MAN Dr. Adler shows that psychology is 
the only subject-matter which is both one of the particular sciences and a 
branch of philosophical knowledge. This explains the persistence of the 
schools” which confuse the scientific and philosophical domains. A study of 


the consequences of Platonism and Positivism in Psychology $3.50 


ART AND PRUDENCE 
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